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ABSTRACT 

this 2-part report oh experiential learning is a 
product of the University Governance for Gominuhity Relations aspect • 
°f University of Pittsburgh Uriiverslty^lriteiff ace Program. Th^i^^ 
report highlights some of the major issues concerning the development 
of *he experiential learning cbmpoheht in higher education. To 
f acilitatfe this discussion, a number of examples are drawn from a 
qase stijdy. carried out in 197l and 1972 at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Part one presents the contributions of professional 
schools to the development of ejcperiential learning. Part two 
indicates trends in experiential learning at high school and 
undergraduate level is. Related documents are HE 004 194 and HE 004 
198. (MJM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The overall i-*irpose of this paper is to highlight some of the major 
issues concerning the development of the experiential learning component 
in hi^er education. The intent is to provide the reader "with a fairly 
broad national perspective concerning the major issues of experiential 
learning, the contributions of professional schools to the development 
of experiential learning, current trends at the high school and under- 
graduate levels, *and administrative considerations in cstriTing oiit experi- 
ential learning programs. 

To -facilitate this discussion, a number of examples are drawn from a 
"case study" carried out in 1971 and 1972 at the University of Pittsburgh •■J*- 
This study represents an attempt to document the current picture of vhat is 
^happening in experiential lecurning settings at the University of. Pitts- 
;bvjrgh from the point of view of those most responsible for administering 
and implementing such programs and is, of fere d. as Part II of this report. 
The major emphasis is on professional schools, although some references are 
also made to Arts ,and' Science, courses at the undergraduate level. In 
order to assess current trends, it is necessary to begin by asking about 
the nature of recent changes, the major problems encountered, and what 
the futiire holds for these experiential programs. For the case study, 
smswers to these questions were given by faculty representatives from 
various professional schools at the Uhiversity of Pittsburgh through open- 
ended interviews. At least three faculty members from each school were 
interviewed; in larger schools as many as eight persons were seen. 

■^Michael Sugg, Explorations^ in Experiential Learning, Part II, A 
Descriptive Inventory of Selected Experiential Learning Prograjns at the 
University of Pittsburgh , Office of the Secretary, University-Urban Inter- 
face Program, 1972. 
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Concrete illustrations from the ease study are frequently drawn upon in . 
the following page's to supplement the discussion of the more general context 

During the course of the case study, the investigator explored 
many sources to learn more about the historical and contempory national 
picture with respect to experiential learning. The presentation of 
opinions concerning these in the following pages may, at times , seem 
' .somewhat biased in support of experiential programs. However, it must 
be stressed that those who have written most on the subject are often 
very strong proponents of experiential learning and are inclined toward 
emphasizing the advantages and underplaying the problems. Nevertheless, 
opposing opinions are presented as far as. feasible, and there is no 
intention to present a biased picture. Rather, it is hoped that a 
delineation of the issues can assist others interested in this area to 
a clearer understanding of the current phenomenon of expanded interest 
in experiential learning* 

Experiential Learning, Defined : 

The term "experiential" has potentially very broad scope. Although 
this is not necessarily the case, an experience of any kind can involve, 
learning. For the purposes of this study, a working definition of 
experiential learning was adopted, composed of the^-rfollowing parts: 

(a) A learning experience that takes place outside the classroom; 

(b) but within the context of and sponsorship of an academic 
department; 

(c) the purpose of which is to include in the curriculum a "learning 
by doing" component to supplement the students' acquisition of 
academic skills; 

(d) and entails a clearly identifiable learning experience by the 
Q above criteria of at least two months cumulative duration. 

ERIC 



Of course, learning "by doing" has been the primary method of learning 
since the beginning of man. Yet, it is only recently in mein's history 
that such learning has become organized, systematized, structured and 
principled at the university level, in an effort to promote a competent 
level of service. Prior to the industrial revolution, this type of 
learning took place at home or in the craft guilds. In essence, it is 
the kind of learning that is done by acting and experiencing the conse- 
quences of action. Thus, it implies the notion of responsibility and 
learning "in the school of hard knocks i" The significant issue in relation 
to this chajigirig scene is that the school today represents the means by 
which to "fill the vacuum that the changes in the family and workplace 
created.""'' The student i*ole of young persons- has become enlarged to the 
point where that role constitutes the major portion of their youth. 
"But the student role is not a role of taking action and e5cperiencing 

consequences. Jt is a relatively passive role, always in preparation for 
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action, but never acting." Through the enlargement of the student role, 

a major transfonnation of learning took place, one that was so obvious as 

to be easily overlooked by many. The teacher became the major model from 

which to learn, thus replacing action as the medium through which learning 

had taken place in the family or workplace. 

Although the lack of experience on the part of our young people may 

have caught up with us, universities are also bound by their historical 

traditions emd conflicts. It is necessary, then, to consider these 

briefly for they also bear on the present confusions and conflict about 

educational goals in higher education. 



H istorical Perspective : 

The rjrnl; univors:i l/ics of America were concorric<i wjl*b "l.hc <iovo.lo])moril. 
or nienbai and moral racilities, focusingvfOftVS^ViLcllecUuaia.y menv.'a disci- 
pline, by which it meant the sharpening of the mind on the whetstone of 
Greek verbs. The curriculum was prescribed; relevence to later life was 
ignored, although this training ms quite relevant to, say, a future 
minister."^ 

Early university.education and the historical ties with England 
shaped the type of undergraduate education a student received, and the 
liberal arts college still reflects this influence. However, as students 
and faculty pursued advanced research, graduate schools developed. This 
evolution of knowledge seeking through scientific methodology was promoted 
during the l8th century when "the University of Berlin became the proto- 
type with its emphasis on research and th^ advancement of knowledge rather 
than on teaching and the growth of its students." 

In spite of , the increasing emphasis on researchj" American \miversities 
also became committed to service as a pai:t of their function. The estab- 
lishment of the Land Grant Act of l862 by the federal government gave 
formal recognition to this aspect of education. This, in turn, had the 
effect of admitting new subject matter (agriciilture and engineering) as 
well as a new type of student. Such a change also "provided an enormous 
democratization influence, legitimatizing new professions aiid new age 
groups for university study. Universities began to develop extension 
programs, got involved in political reform, and established service 
bixreaus and experimental stations." 
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Thus, viniversities today reflect a diversity of roles as evidenced by 
the historical influences of British, German, and American educational 
systems. However, to.assmne. that these various influences and methods of 
learning operate in a hsmnonious fashion wovild be to avoid some of otir 
basic conflicts within the university today. "The essential conflicts 
over the purposes of xmiversities vere never resolved in this country. 
Instead, they were all brought into an uneasy balance, leaving their impli- 
cations subject to even greater conflict I" 

In relation to experiential learning^ conflict continues "between the 
view that knowledge res^ides primarily within academic walls and the feeling 
that the real knowledge lies outside these walls. Today, this manifests 
itself in confusion over experienc versus classroom." For professional 
schools, however, the combination of theory and practice are both essential. 
There is no either/or attitude concerning theory and practice, althotigh 
there may certainly be a heavier emphasis on one type of learning, even 
within a professional school. 

Aside from these intemeLL philosophical differences, there are other 

recent influences that have affected the experiential learning of students. 

Most prominent among them are what can generally be described as the "\irban 

crisis" which includes racial, pollution and population distribution 

problems. The following statement describes the crisis situation: 

During the mid-sixties to the present time, 
two major crises have emerged; one is the university's 
response to urban crisis; the second is the crisis 
within the universities. Thus, pressures from with* 
out and within the university have, promoted change 
and greater commitment on the part of many universi-* 
ties, to the contemporary problems of the \irban 
interface. From the Berkeley riots in 196k which 
spread to other universities across the nation and 
world, xmiversities have been required to meet 
increased demands.^ 



The increased demands were primarily concerned with attacks again??t social 
injustice, pctrticularly in reference to minority groups ;in»l a demanfi Tor 
"more relevancy" in the educational process* 

It is beyond the s^iope ? T;his paper to enlarge upon the problems of 
contemporary universities in setting priorities and allocating resources 
given conflicting views on the functions of the university* Hie afore* 
, going is only an attempt to set forth the context in which current trends 

in experiential learning emerge* 

r - 

Present Concerns Relating to Experiential Learning in Higher Education ; 

As has been noted^ underlying the< issue of whether the university 
should provide more experiential learning opportunities at the under- 
gradual^ level is the basic concern for what the university represents* 
For example, the university was not originally conceived of as being the 
**guiding light** of the consmmity* At the same time, it must be recognized 
that most imiverisites are very much involved with the immediate community 
through their consultations, seminars, and continuing education progrcuns* 
Rossman discusses the issue of university goals more emphatically and 
critically when he says: 

There is little clear and useful discussion 
of what the university's function oiaght to be, or 
might be J of whether it serves its present func- 
tions well; or indeed, of whether it should serve 
them quite different]^* We do not know what the 
institution is good for«**, if education is the 
process that ought to give people the ability to 
meet their individual and social needs, our edu- 
cation is disastrously inadequate*^ 

If this is the case, then the issue of experiential learhing will have to 

be debated within this context, wherein educational goals are not clearly stated 



and well understood. . This is a painful reality with which educators arc 
confronted. 

The Growth of Experiential Learning and Problems of Co ntexts Definition. 
and Evaluation ; Although experiential learning is not a new phenomenon in 
university education » the use of experiences of various kinds as a means of 
educating the individual is gaining recognition on several fronts. The co- 
operative work-study plan has been exter^ded widely through governwental 
encouragement in economic-opportcnity programs. Study abroad programs are 
available at hundreds of colleges. Certain law and other professional schools . 
are providing cownunity experiences for their students. Some medical schools 
a^e bringing clinical experience into the first year of study. College studencs 
everywhere are insisting on participation in decision-makings and this too is 
potentially educative. Some of the newer educational methods themselves 
emphasize personal experience (for example » programmed learning and independent 
study). These methods are in contrast with the more passive ones that dominate 
most college ?:eaching.^° Algo D. Henderson^ former President of Antioch College, 
sunmiarlzed his philosophy concerning experiential learning in higher education 
as follows: 

One could use experience as one of the primary methods 
in developing the whole personality^ which includes 
increasing the ability to think effectively and to couple 
the thinking of the individual with his acting and living. 
The aim is to make the learning process mote genuine » more 
meaningful to the student ^ and to teach him how to make 
his thinking on social problems applicable to the culture 
in which he lives. 

At the same tirne^ Henderson points out that all experience is not educative. 
**Experience can be either educative or miseducative. John Deway made this 
distinction clear. He called miseducative those experiences which engender 
callousness and lack of sensitivity and responsiveness. "^^ on the whole » 
however^ Henderson is a proponent of experiential learnings as are others who 
argue that today's youth^ more arid more of whom enter college^ lack experience 
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due to the lenghthy nature of their educational sojourn^ Henderson and others 
argue that college students should have an opportunity to engage in experiential 
learning early in their collegiate careers^ rather than waiting to determine 

4 

career choices and interests at the graduate level. On the other hand, 

13 

there are those who would oppose this view. Coleman , for example » feels that 
educational institutions should not be burdened with the responsibility for 
providing these kinds of opportunities. Rather , he believes that such learning 
should take place in economic institutions outside of the school; that is, in 
the in'stitutioiis that are responsible for the economic development of our society. 

Internal to the programs there. is contention about what constitutes a 
valid experiential learning sltutacion, which will continue until some acceptable 
guidelines have been deterrraned. There is a need to differentiate between 
apprenticeship trainings or the 30b trainings and experiential learning situations 
with no job implications^ Until such differentiation occurs^ it is difficult to 
find ways to evaluate experiences in terms of credit to be received* 

A reia-:ed issue is the complex question of what is meant by a "quality" 
educational experience. This is particularly difficult to establish in new 
experiential situations where the specific needs of the students are expected 
to take precedence over traditional courses^ credits^ and academic standards. 
Under these circumstances^ criteria for evaluating new experiential situations 
in terms of student performance and educational objectives are very hard to 
develop. Even the professional schools » who have long been in the business of 
evaluating experiential learning performances^ have problems in this area. 
Although the professional schools' do have guidelines for evaltiating performance, 
the way in which faculty understand and use these guidelines can be different. 
There are therefore subjective variations in assessment of student performance 
in experiential learning. 
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T Supervision^ Student-Faculty Ratios > and Learning Sites : There Is a 

continuing shortage of supervisors for students In experiential learning programs, 
and this oeems to be related ^ at least in part^ to accreditation standards devised 
by professional associations. These standards very much restrict the range of 
persons who can be recruited for student supervision. They must have what are 
considered full academic qualifications. There are those who feel that standards 
for accreditation should be maintained^ yet could be made more flexible, so that 
persons who have not completed their qualifications could yet be considered 
competent to supervise learning experiences. A second alternative for alleviating 
shortages which has been suggested is the lowering of barriers between schools so 
I that different schools could cooperate and pool their supervisory resources. 

• Without more flexibility of some kind, the shortage of supervisors is expected to 
I continue, Henderson argues: "The standards of accrediting agencies by their very 

I nature as watchdogs for the establishment relate to the past and present and take 

little account of the future. Where licensing or .accreditation are Involved, the 
\ lawsp together with the regulations of the licensing boards, define the educational 

standards and lag far behind the current scene. Ways must therefore be found to 
1 take advantage of ^equivalents* and to work with the licensing ageticles in an 

1 A 

j effort to secure liberalization of the provisions. 

Established or accepted faculty^-student ratios are also subject to examlna- 
I tion in light of the shortage of supervisors. Very often faculty believe a certain 

ratio is optimal » and^ in experiential learning programs, this usually means a 
1 very small number of students assigned to each instructor* In the case study of 

5 experiential learning programs at the University of Plttsbi;rgh, for example, it 

i 

was found that the ratio of one supervisor for every 1-5 students was most 
frequently used in the professional schools. Medical schools, which traditionally 
have been slow to expand enrollments » have often based their reluctance on an 
unwillingness to Increase student«*faculty ratios. Yet there is some question as 
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whether the number of students involved per instructor has an effect on the 
quality of the education received. For example, Sanazaro^who researched this 
problem in medical schools, concluded: ••The available data support the 
conclusion that class size itself is unrelated to objectively definable major 
components of the educational process in medicine, and it can ba concluded that 
medical education of acceptable quality is relatively more economical in the 
larger schools/'-'*^ A possible laethod for alleviating shortages and reducing 
costs into the bargain » then» is to increase the number of students assigned 
to each supervisor* Other means which have been suggested include the increased 
use of visual aid media for at least some specific learning needs. 

There is also a shortage of appropriate experiential learning sites which 
must be r»2alistically acknowledged by those interested in promoting such prograni. 
This is probably particularly difficult for evolving programs whose worth has 
not yet been proven or recognized, but it is also a problem in the schools of 
education at the present time* In the case of evolving programs, many community 
agencies and institutions are wary of taking on students, for whom they must 
shoulder part of the responsibility for training without being sure that any 
rewards will accrue to themselves. Even at the level of medical and dental 
schools, some community groups have rejected the notion of allowing students 
to "practice on them", even while they urgently need health services. In any 
community there is a limit on the number of suitable sites available. At the 
University of Pittsburgh, in fact, some of the graduate and professional 
schools (psychology and hospital administration) have had to search for sites 
outside the Pittsburgh area in order to place their students. Since the 
limitation in sites available forces curtailment in enrollment, alternatives 
have been sought. For example, in some schools simulation games or exercises 
have been introduced to expose the student to a wide variety of problem-solving 
situations. Role playing and listening to tapes have been used in education for 
some time, and they too may offer helpful guides to understanding real life 
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situations. There is also potential for developing experiential learning 
equivalents' in the new and rapidly developing field of visual aids in education. 
There will, however, be resistance to using "artificial" modes in experiential 
learning. Perhaps combinations of simulated and real situations can be worked 
out to conserve the use of learning sites. 

Remuneration and Expansion : Students in experiential learning situations 
at the undergraduate level generally do not receive remuneration for their 
contributions (the work-study program ^is an exception). However, graduate 
students are often paid through governmental scholarships, or by stipends, or 
by agencies, or, as in the case of graduate students in education, by school 
districts. Medical students do not receive any remuneration until they are 
interns; intern pay is usually in the form of free meals and lodging at the 
hospital. Currently, there is pressure in some medical schools to have those 
students having earlier experiences in internship (during the senior year of 
medical school) receive remuneration. This relates to an older and still 
unresolved controversy as to whether the student teacher, the medical intern, 
the social work student deserves to be paid for activities in the connnunity. 
Soiae think that, during the educational process, the student is not yet a 
fully-fledged professional and therefore not entitled to remuneration. Others 
believe students, in certain programs at least, are providing services which 
should be monetarily rewarded. In view of the changing composition of graduate 
students, many of whom today are married and have begun to raise families (and 
all of whom are having to cope with spiralling costs), there is likely to be 
increased pressure for more and earlier remuneration for students in internships 
and other experiential learning. The pressure in part will be supported 
by the argument that payment of students makes them even more aware of their 
responsibilities and commitments to provide adequate service. Counter-arguments, 
however, will be raised on the grounds that students who are paid are likely to - 
become agency-oriented rather than laaming-oriented, and that this entails a 
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narrower view of learning objectives* 

The issue of expansion in the professional schools should also be discussed. 
Expansion of enrollments is related to problems which were discussed in the 
previous section, that is, those of supervision, faculty-student ratios, and* 
learning sites. At this point, however, the primary concern is with financing 
and market considerations. By and large, the numbers of students in the 
professional programs across the country have been gradually increasing, although 
there are some exceptions. Recently financial cutbacks, particularly from the 
federal level, have curtailed support for certain schools. To give examples 
from the case study, the enrollment at the School of Education at Pittsburgh, 
like other schools in the nation, has had to be reduced rather drastically. 
Financial cutbacks also have affected the School of Social Work where a large 
percentage of the students found themselves without scholarships or government 
funding. These students may have to drop out unless they can manage the 
financing of the remainder of their graduate educations by loans or other means, . 
In spite of these exceptions, however, there is a generally recognized need for more 
professionals and auxiliary personnel, and the climate is moderately expan-- 
sionary within the limits of available funding and other key resources. 

Levels of enrollment are to a large extent dependent on visible demand in 
the labor market. But the, situation is somewhat more complicated than the 
concept of supply and demand would indicate. Reduced financial support for the 
schools of education in the country, for example, is justified on the basis of 
over-production of teachers relative to the needs of the schools. Yet at the 
same time, there is abundant evidence that many iiigtitutions , perhaps particularly 
those harboring the handicapped, the retarded, and otherwise disadvantaged, could 
use many more teachers, not to mention other professional personnel. Whether 
or not perceived needs for more personnel will be filled, and how much and in 
what areas expansion should be undertaken, does not then depend entirely on 
what can be determined about current and future demand in the labor market. 
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The broader issue, rather, is one of political and economic priorities for the 
country at large. 

Summary 

An attempt has been made in this introduction to elucidate some of the 
concerns which have been generated with respect to an increased interest" in 
experiential learning programs. Such programs are firmly established in 
professional schools which have traditionally relied on internship programs, 
yet even here changes are taking place. Experiential learning programs are also 
spreading into professional schools and graduate programs where they have not 
in the past been part of the curriculum, and they seem to be filtering down to 
the undergraduate level as well. These developments have been praised by some 
who feel that today •s youth entering college do not have much opportunity to 
develop awareness of and responsibility to their overall environment. At the 
same time the new interest in experiential learning has created controvery 
among educators, and raised a nximber of problems yet to be resolved. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS TO THE DEVELOIMENT 
OF EXIERIENTIAL LEARNING 

Nationally, professional schools have provided the prototype 
from vhich other experiential learning programs were developed, and these 
schools are also leaders in introducing modifications of those models. 
The original model of the professional schools called for academic learning 
and practice to proceed simultaneously, thus linking the acquisition of ' 
knowledge to the responsible exercise of skills. As technological advances 
and research knowledge accelerated, the requirements for the professional 
also increased, resiilting in longer periods of training and increased 
specialization. This emphasis oh the development of knowledge and skills 
appropriate to the competent profession is still the primary one in the 
professional schools. 

In recent. years, however, there has been .more attention to coteiunity 
service. A very early departure in professional training in this respect 
occurred in the landrgrant colleges which offered service to the rural 
areas through agricultural and engineering schools. More contemporary 
departures have ' involved both community awareness and innovations in 
teaching approaches. For example, the medical schools have introduced 
community psychiatry and community medicine into their curricula, with ' 
the result that there is a new kind of exposure in experiential learning 
and a greater awareness of community influences in medicine. The nursing 
profession has expanded its programs to include community and public 
health concerns, as well as adding training to assimie some of the physi- 
cians' tasks. Schools of social work have taken on more responsibility 
for training paraprofessionals, and have added programs for undergraduates 
who now receive training in social work and in health- related professions. 
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such as physical therapy and medical technology* Schools of education 
have begun to depart trom the traditional teaching model and are experi- 
menting with team-teaching approaches* These are examples of changes 
which result ffom many forces operating in connection with the interface 
between the professional schools and the communities in which they are 
located. The rapidity with which some of the changes are taking place 
tends to belie the image of the professions as representing the more 
conservative elements of universities. 

The very nature of the traditional involvement of the. professional 
schools with the community through an emphasis^ on practice and experience 
as essential components of training has caused these schools to be espec- 
ially aware of contenqporaiy issues and to move in new directions* Among 
the recent changes which have been promoted, not without controversy, and 
which will be discussed in the remainder of this chapter, are: greater 
concern for the connnunity; more emphasis on problem-solving approaches; 
trends toward interdisciplinary teaching; increased flexibility in career 
objectives; increased attention to the^cetical-experiential integration; 
changes in practitioner roles; and the involvement of undergraduates in 
professional schools. In a final section, some of the difficulties en- 
countered by the professional schools in the process of change will be 
considered. In this chapter particvilarly, material from the case study 
of the University of Pittsburgh will be drawn on frequently for illustrative 
purposes. 

Community Concern ; Whereas traditional "programs of the professional 
schools have tended to be career directed, or, as in agriculture, commodity 
based, the innovative professional schools are defining for themselves 
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larger frames of reference, and their aim is to do more than merely prepare 
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men for niches in their professions." At the University of Pittsburgh 
this trend toward a larger frame of reference is evidenced in curriculum 
changes and especially in the contexts in which experiential learning 
takes place. For example, interns in education increasingly serve their 
terms in the "inner" city rather than in suburban areas . In the medical 
school, students involved in community medicine eire receiving a number of 
learning experiences in the community in the course of their training. 
As in other law schools around the country, students in the School of 
Law at Pittsburgh work with disadvemtaged persons through Neighborhood 
Legal Services and also assist prisoners with, law problems. Nurses enter 
the most disadvantaged neighborhoods to assess health needs and offer 
services to residents. In the dental school a course is offered, entitled: 
"Professional and SocieuL Perspectives," which is aimed at providing an 
understanding of wider community dental needs. 

The movement toward the use of non- traditional experiential sites 
among all the professional schools at the University of Pittsburgh is, 
in part, an effort on the part of these schools to provide more services 
where the problems are, or, at least, to assist people in finding out how 
and where to obtain needed services. It is also apparently a result of 
pressures from social-change oriented students who have developed their 
own ideas about what constitutes meaningful service. Although it is too 
early to assess the long-range effect of the trend toward greater concern 
and awareness for community needs, it is clear at this point that it is 
present and on the increase in graduate schools. 
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T he Use of Problein«"Solving Approaches ; For many years problem- solving 
in both classroom exercises and in the experiential situation has been 
largely confined to the case study method. Although this method is still 
.used widely, there has been a shift away from a case-by-case approach toward 
broader problem- solving approaches in professional schools across the 
coxmtry. This shift has been activated by the tremendous increase in the 
amoxmt of knowledge available to professionals. It seems quite impossible 
to assimilate major portions of this knowledge without moving to synthesis 
and analysis at a higher level. Thus, at the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine the time traditionally spent by students in the labora- 
tory has now been reduced in favor of a coxirse on problem-solving aspects 
of the scientific method. The School of Social Work, which has relied 
heavily on the case method, has been making a strong shift toward the 
problem-centered approach in the study of certain socieuL problems, 
particularly mental heeulth and alcoholism. 

The Trend Toward Interdisciplinary Teaching ; The broader objectives 

of the professioneuL schools imply that* "no professional school today can 

function without recoxirse to other discipliJies and fields. There must be 

interdisciplinary exchanges and interprofessional collaboration. Instances 

of the latter occur in the legal, mechanical, and electronic aspects of 

medicine. Today, fifty per cent of law schools have medico-legal courses 
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and ninety per cent of the medical schools offer legal medicine," The 
trend toward interdisciplinary approaches to learning at the national level 
is reflected in a number of collabox^ative efforts at the University of 
Pittsburgh, for example, between sociology and medicine, between social 
work and public health, and between social psychiatry and sociology. Most 
of the above efforts, however, occur in doctoral problem with research foci. 
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Most students working toward masters degrees then would not be exposed 
to tliis kind of •:ross- fertilization 3n thinking and teachin/^. The mental 
health L'ield ut IMttsbur^li also promotes a considerable excharif^e of know- 
ledge and teaching perspectives through seminars and special workshops* 
It is not uncommon p for example, for a psychiatric clinic to include in 
its weekly staff conference diversified professionals such as psychiatrists, 
social workers, and psychologists, in addition . to psychiatric residents 
or interns and students from other professional schools. 

If trends toward interdisciplinary teaching continue, what is learned 
niay facilitate the development of theoretical knowledge related to experi- 
entifid learning programs. Many believe that it is necessary to develop 
a broad approach to apply to human problems. As Rossman points out, 
"Ihe trouble is that all real human problems are trans disciplinary* The 

point is... jobs are becoming transdisciplinary, and the imiversity is not 
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training people this way." 

Flexibility in Career Objectives ; Professional schools are trying to 
build more flexibility into their programs in order to provide for a 
variety of student interests and goals. The underlying philosophy is 
that career possibilities should be individualized, and this philosophy 
is represented in the intellectual and experiential components of the 
learning process. At the University of Pittsburgh's School of Medicine, 
as in other medical schools across the countxy, the trend is to recognize 
that emerging medical specialties will require different forms of medical 
training. In newer careers in public health, in academic medicine, in 
community medicine or research, the traditional internship may no longer 
be required for those medical students who pursue specialties where medical 
practic .8 not involved. In the School of Dental Medicine at Pittsburgh, 
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students are allowed to take more or less than the traditional three 

years to complete their training, depending on the progress of the indi- 

vidxial student. "The curriculum committee introduced this proposal which 

reflects recognition that individual students will achieve and expand their 

competencies at varying rates and that performance, not time, is ^ the most 
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reliable measurement," ^ In the School of Social Work students are allowed 
more flexibility in their programs depending on previous educational 
experience and ability to function independently in the experiential 
situation* Related is a trend in the same school toward a less intensive 
tutorial relationship between student and field instructor, so that the 
student's ability to function independently after graduation will be 
enhanced. 

Prerequisites for entering professional schools generally are becoming 
much more flexible. Medical schools have started to require less labora- 
tory work prior to entrance, and there will be less emphasis on specific 
course requirements. Instead, examinations will be given at the point of 
entrance to test a student's overall knowledge and ability* The Law 
School at the University of Pittsburgh, like many other law schools in the 
country, has extended its admissions policies to permit persons vith less 
qustlified academic backgrounds to enter. This program has evidently been 
successful, for students from such backgrounds have had no difficiaty in 
finding positions after graduation. 

Theoretical^Experiential Integration : Professional schools in the 
country are concerned about the way theory and practice are related in the 
curriciaum. At the University of Pittsburgh, the faculty in the professional 
schools are very explicit about the necessity to provide students with a 
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thorough conceptual grounding which can also be applied to their experi- 
ence. In this connection, some of the newer professional schools are 
attenrpting to gain greater control over the experiential situation by- 
providing their own instructors. This has always been the usual practice 
in medical, dental, and nursing schools* At Pittsburgh, as in many other 
professionsil schools, more use is being made of simulation exercises as 
a method of relating theory and practice. For example, business students 
play games related to their training with the assistance of computers • 
Law schools increasingly provide summer internships for their students 
in legal aid offices, public defenders' offices, and legislators' offices. 
By giving students this experience, it is possible for law schools to 
introduce students to experiences in practice which can then be laid 
8Llong8ide theoretical materiaiLs. 

Changing Practitioner Roles ; With the increased use of paraprofes- 
sional3, associates-in-arts, a:id special auxiliary personnel, traditional 
practitioner roles are gradually changing. This is particularly true in 
the schools of medicine, nursing, dentistry, and social work. There is 
already a new medical nurse practitioner role being developed at Pitts- 
burgh and a number of other nursing schools. A medical nurse practitioner 
program will trcdn nurses to handle preliminary examinations and diagnoses. 
The University of Pittsburgh School of Nursing is one of the pioneers in 
the development of the "clinical nurse specialist" whose responsibility will 
be to work with the total family in health problems which effect the whole 
family milieu. In a sense, this is analogous to the way in which the 
family physician used to perform. As these new nursing roles are accepted 
by physicians, the latter will be enabled to devote more of their time and 
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enerfiies t,o mors acute and demanding patient-care situations, in the 
ijohooJ of liental Medicine, oral hycienists and dental aasi«tfinLs are 
Icamin/i l.o take on conio of the dentists' preliminary diafinostic funci.ions 
so that dentists can be freed for more specialized diagnostic and treat- 
ment work. 

Nationally, group practice has already been long established among 
medical specialists, and dentists are also beginning to move toward this 
cooperative fraaework. More practitioners taay find themselves practicing 
in neighborhood clinics, particularly if some kind of national medical 
plan is adopted. Group practice will probably rely increasingly on the 
use of auxiliary- personnel. At Duke University the medical school has 
already begun to train physicians' assistants. The tasks to be performed 
by such assistants include; "scref^ning patients, performing parts of 
physical examinations, applying and removing casts, assisting at surgery, 
suturing minor cuts, taking x>ray8, and performing laboratory tests out- 
side office hours, assumixig some administrative responsibilities, and 
being available to assist the physician whenever he is on call, day or 
night." This program will allow students to enter the medical profession 
who can neither afford the cost nor the time involved in the lengthy 
medical student education and also reduce the cost of medical services. 

Undergraduate Programs in the Professional Schools ; Professional 
training for students at the undergraduate level is another recent national 
trend. At the University of Pittsburgh the two most recently established 
undergraduate programs are in the School of Social Work and in the School 
of Health Related Professions (medical technologist, physical therapist, 
medical records, child care and development), in both instances, the 
schools offer training which enables students to provide direct service 
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functions after receiving a bachelors degree. Schools of social work 
across the nation are moving strongly toward developing undergraduate 
programs. Students graduating from Such programs will enter public welfare 
agencies, and it is expected that this will have the immediate and long- 
range effect of upgrading services to welfare clients. The trend toward 
undergraduate programs also implies that graduate programs will become 
more specialized and offer more ooiirses for potential administrators and 
policymsikers. 

Difficulties Encountered in the Process of Change ; As the preceding 

pages demonstrate, a number of significant changes are taking place in the 

professional schools. At the same time, change has not occurred very 

rapidly or without opposition. As the undergraduate level particularly, 

opportunities for experiential learning are not widespread: "Very few 

of the 2,300 American institutions of higher education have welcomed 

social action programs, opportunities for experimental learning or inter- 
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personal learning, or major reorganizations of curricula." The situation 

is quite different in the professional schools, as has been shown, but 

.for some educators changes even there are far behind where they should be. 

The reasons offered for the slowness with which change takes place in the 

professional schools are many: 

Faculty members fall into grooves and 
find it difficult to accept change either 
within their own bailiwicks or through 
sharing budgets vith new ventures. Occu- 
pational orient^vtion is very strong because 
a faculty member •s reputation in part 
depends upon the post-graduate placement 
of his students. Immediate incentives 
cause the future to be dimly perceived. 
Persons long accustomed to old models find 
ib difficult to accept new ones; most of 
the faculty in engineering or business 
administration know less about computers 
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than do their advanced students. Where 
practitioners are used, as in the clinical 
part of the medical program, their weighty 
voice is apt to be on the conservative 
side. Their interest is in conveying 
information about existing practice. 
Because of the way budgets function within 
a university, it is usually necessary to 
siipply additional funds — not always easily 
available — to encourage innovations* Be- 
hind all of these impediments, there is 
not infrequently a lack of imaginative 
leadership within an institution .22 

Those who favor the very gradual implementation of changes in c\u:ricula, 
however, would insist that the major reason in proceeding with caution 
rests on the need for proof that alterations really constitute improve- 
ments* It is difficult to determine the real extent of change across 
the country; however, at this point, the general direction in which the 



schools are moving seems to be clear. 
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TRENDS IN EXEERIENTIAL LEARNING AT HIGH SCHOOL 
AND UNDERGRADUATE LEVELS 

Educators generally may be more aware of the many innovations in 
graduate programs than they are of the new developments in experiential 
learning which are occurring at the high school and collegiate level. 
What is perhaps particularly significant is the speed and frequency with 
which changes are occurring at these levels* One observer foimd that: 
**Modest initial attempts to escape the boimdaries of the classroom — 
junior year abroad, work-study programs, and correspondence courses — 
have paved the way for far more ambitious ventures. New York's Empire 
State College, for example, offers students the opportimity to study at 
a variety of on- and off-campus institutions but has no campus of its 
own. Projects such .as Britain's Open University have abandoned the 
classroom aJ-together in favor of television, radio, and kits of learning 
materials. Floating colleges aboard ships and travelling colleges that 
employ a variety of vehicles seek a global curriculum. The New York 
State Education Department's Regents External Degree Program awards the 
baccalaureate to anyone who can pass a^ series of proficiency exams." 

Although there are a number of programs developing, it is often 
difficult to determine what is experiential in any particular program, 
let alone what the nature of the educational experience is intended to 
be. Nevertheless, the following examples are used in an attempt to give 
the reader some impression as to the types of innovative experiments 
evolving, both at the high school and the collegiate level. Following 
the examples, an effort is made to look at some of the pros and cons of 
experiential learning in these programs. 
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Experiential Learning Trends at the High School Level 
Although it is difficult to document the extent of increased use of 
experiential learning at the high school level, there is evidence these 
programs are developing. In the immediate vicinity of Pittsburgh, the 
nationally-sponsored movement of the Junior Achievement Program is one 
such example. In Pittsburgh, the "Junior Achievement Program provides a 

'learning by doing' experience for 2^12k students through the help of 
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executives from 97 area companies." High school students learn how to 
operate business concerns through their association with executives of 
various Pittsburgh firms. Br. William A. Kelly, a professor of business 
statistics at Robert Morris College, did his doctoral thesis on this 
program. His study indicated that "students gained in leadership and 
learned the intricacies of profit and loss, production and distribution 
as well as a more f&.vorable attitude toward profit and loss enterprises."^^ 

Another exaaple of Junior Achievement is the venture of high school 
students at South Bend, Indiana, where they produce and direct their own 
weekly television program and earn profits at the same time. Comments 
fvom the viewers are very favorable. Both of these examples reflect 
creative experiential learning situations wherein both school and 
community are involved in a cooperative venture seen as beneficial to bgth. 

Experiential learning may prove to be beneficial to high school 
dropouts as well, in instances where the community gives support to the 
effort. At Dunbar, Pennsylvania, a iinique (unique in the sense that it 
is assumed there is no other group like this in the state or the nation), 
non-profit organization entitled Concerned of Pennsylvania, Inc. (CPl) set 
up a special project to assist high school dropouts and slow learners. 
The group is an ec\amenical one sponsored by Catholics, Methodists, and 
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Presbyterians along with professional and lay persons, 'fheir first 
project, a housing renovation project, was developed at Smock, Penn- 
sylvania. They purchased four dilapidated houses from Fayette County 

and "wooed the country's educators with the idea to train special edu- 
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cation students." One comment reveals the popularity of the program 
among the students: "Envy has been gripping former 'normal learning' 
classmates," according to one student, "a lot of the guys back at the 
school say they'd like to be in our place." 

These examples reveal the interest in such progrsans of both bright 
and slow learners. Such experiences are intended to benefit both the 
learners and the community. It is conceivable that a large scale project 
involving dropouts in similar learning experiences might benefit comiiuni- 
ties greatly. The programs also reflect what has long been lacking in 
American education at the high school level — an opportunity to obtain 
vocational knowledge -toward a career in a trade. 

There is also an interesting development in experiential learning 
for graduating seniors in a number of high schools. "Many high school 
seniors are taking a year off to explore the outside world through work 
or travel before going on to college. Most colleges and universities now 
have established policies for such students. Beloit College has a deferred 
entrance program called "Option II", and 29 of the entering class are 
t^ing advantage of it. Such one year sabbaticals are routine at 
institutions such as Brown, Radcliffe, Stanford, Hobart, and Amherst. 
However, large universities have difficulty doing this as budgets are tied 
to enrollments."^'^ It is interesting to note that, "the vast majority of 
these students who choose deferred entrance do go on to their colleges 
and reports that they are more mature, stable, self-aware and serious 



about education." Another similar project is the one operated by 
Hynainy, Inc. in Worcester, Massachusetts. "It is an experimental project 
designed to immerse young people in the reality of American city life. 
Students work in a series of unpaid internships which give them a variety 
of experience. "^^ 

The trend for this type of experience is clearly growing and "admin- 
istrators at Harvard and on other campuses suggest some real changes are 
in order. Colleges, they say, might encourage travel or work between 
higji school and fteshmaii year, and prospective employers might stop 
looking for long-term commitments from graduating seniors and offer 
brief 'internships' instead. 

Experiential Trends at the Collegiate Level 
Although no attempt is made here to discuss collegiate trends in 
experiential learning in a representative way, attention is given to 
selected examples which may indicate future trends on a national level. 
Both state and federal governments as well as iBdividual colleges have 
begun to initiate experiential programs on an increasingly larger scale. 
Examples of these programs are discussed belov. 

State^Sponsored Prog3;ams : A fev programs developed at the state 
governmental level demonstrate a significant investment and support to 
the development in intern programs. Programs in New Jersey and North 
Carolina are recent examples of this trend. The New Jersey Interns in 
Community Service program was "initiated in the Spring of I967 by 
Paul N. Ylvisaker, Commissioner of the newly- formed Department of Com- 
munity Affairs. The program's goal is to relieve the chronic manpower 
shortage of New Jersey's state and local governments by attracting 
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highly-qualified college students to neglected aspects of public service. 

The intern experience is designed to increase competence in handling 

public problems by providing both practical knowledge and an opportunity 

to observe the workings of government on a first-hand basis. "^"^ 

The popularity of this program, based on a number of evaluative 

reports, suggests that both students and government- benefit a great deal. 

In the first year, "there were 327 applicants, and by 1970 there were 
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1,500 applications for 205 assignments." Interns are selected on the 
basis of academic ability and prior interest and motivation in community 
work. They are paid for their five-day, l|0-hour work week in a variety 
of jobs throughout Nev Jersey. 

The program also gained respect among the supervisors: "in many 
cases their association with young activists has changed the attitudes 
of these officials, made them more receptive to the ideas and ideals of 
youth, and inspired them to attempt new approaches to increase the 
effectiveness of their departments."^^ It also appears that the careful 
matching of supervisor to student has made for a more successful outcome. 
This aspect is sometimes overlooked in programs that are newly created. 
The careful selection of both students and supervisors was no doubt a 
crucial factor in the overall success of the program. 

The state of North Carolina has a number of programs designated for 
the promotion of internship experiences in a variety of service areas. 
One program, the North Carolina Environmental Intern Program, was initiated 
by a group of students, state government leaders, and faculty in 1970. 
The Governor approved the program in the same year, and five state agen- 
cies began a small scale program with eleven interns. By the next summer, 
the program expanded to include 30 interns to work on environmental 
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projects in ten state agencies. In a short time, cooperative ventures 
were introduced at other levels of service between the government and 
colleges . 

The North Carolina Youth Leadership Development project was developed 
in cooperation with five colleges and the State Department of Administra- 
tion. The goal was to promote youth leadership programs in the Appalacian 
area* "By the Summer of 1970, 73 student interns carried out service 
projects in 3^ public agencies in the Appalacian area. Twenty-six 
faculty counselors were involved in assisting the interns, and over 5,000 
young people were provided services by the interns. "^^ 

The North Carolina Intern Office in conjunction with the School of 

Law at North Carolina Central University and the Administration Office 

of the Courts initiated a summer intern program for Solicitor/Defender 

experiences in 1971. "Twelve law students representing four law schools 

worked during summer months in the Offices of Solicitors and Public 

Defenders. Reports of the experience from the law students and attorneys 

were overwhelmingly positive, and indications are that the program will 
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continue to expand." Hie findings of the 1/ intern report indicated; 
"that the internship should last more than three months; that law schools 
shoxad become more involved with the establishment and operation of 
internships; and that the experience justifies credit; and recommended 
that legal agencies with manpower shortages should develop techniques to 
develop intern programs."*^ 

In both examples of state supported intern programs, the value of 
administrative support and follow- through was of crucial significance. 
Both programs began very small and expanded as quickly as they could, 
responding to great numbers of applications. Students also performed a 
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strong role in the initiation of programs and the speed with which pro- 
grams were implemented runs contrary to the image of bureaijcratic "red 
tape." It is clear, in the instances cited, that experiential learning 
programs can receive support among cooperative groups of policy-makers 
who represent different organizational gocLLs. 

Other Collegjgte Programs : Two recent examples of individual 
collegiate programs in experiential learning are indicative of the new 
trends in colleges. The University of Minnesota has developed what it 
calls the Living-Learning Center. This center is an interdisciplinary 
service learning unit within the university. "Service learning includes 
an awareness of theoretical knowledge in relation to experience gained 
and is seen as a complement rather than a replacement of classroom 
learning. It is an effort to facilitate off-campus independent study 
for clLL students at the university. Credit is not automatically pro- 
vided. To gain credit, a written project proposal must be presented 
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and carried out." The service areas are classified as follows: 
Public Interest; With Children; With Youth People; In Social Service; 
Miscellany. Within each of these areas l8 to 20 courses are offered 
which involve research projects, teaching activities, political concerns, 
etc., demonstrating a well-organized auid interesting program of experi- 
ential opportunities from which students can select. 

The first institution of higher education that became owned and 
operated by blacks, Wilberforce University, at Dayton, Ohio, has begun 
a cooperative education program for its students. In this program 
students spend part of the school yeax in the classroom and part of it in 
industry where they are paid for the experience. Interestingly enough, 
the students of the school, "have not demanded academic credit for outside 
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work, nor have they asked for a reduced number of credits required for 
graduation. This implies ths.t the experience in learning is valued 
in and of itself. 

Although the extent to vhich the above examples represent a general 

trend cannot be determined, it seems probable that other universities 

around the nation are also moving in this direction. In cvn interesting 

innovation, several universities have joined in an effort to implement 

a new concept in education: the University Without Walls. Part of the 

implementation of the program involves wide use of experiential learning. 

The University Without Walls is a program of the Union for Experimenting 
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Colleges and Universities, an association of 25 institutions that have 
joined to encourage research and experimenta;tion in higher education. 
Headquarters are at Antioch College. Hxis program began with a "seed 
money grant of $1|15,000 from the United States Office of Education. 
The Ford Foundation added $1|00,000 in supplementary funding. More 
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recently, UNESCO contributed $10,000 •!;o begin plans for a UWW abroad." 

There have been a number of influences that have encouraged the 
development of this innovative educational program. "New groups of 
students such as older persons, minority groups, and low- income groups 
seek college degrees. THiese groups often require more flexible and 
individualized programs. The financial pli^t of colleges and univer- 
sities has grown increasingly' serious, recjiiring them to find ways to 
operate under more stringent conditions. Pressing social problems raise 

many questions about what a college ought to be, who it should serve, 
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what should be taught, and how it might best be taught." 

Hie University Without Walls seeks alternatives to these problems 
by developing highly-individualized and flexible programs of learning. 
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In doing so, it places confidence in the ability of the student to learn 
on his own, while still providing close contact between student and teacher. 
'*It redefines the role of the teacher as a fticilitator and co-participant 
in the planning and design of the stt'.dent's learning experience, and it 
seeks, through its inclusion of a new mix of age range (l6 to 60 and older) 
to build a new dieuLogue and trust between yotmger and older persons." 

By Fall of 1971, 3,000 individuals were enrolled in all the colleges 
involved. Most institutions began their programs with small groups of 
35-50 students. Each college determines how its program should be run, 
and there have emerged a number of different learning guides for students 
of these prpgrams. A wide variety of students have enrolled, and some of 
the following excerpts indicate the nature of the motivation to enter 
such a program: 

A 26-year old, married playwright: "In 
the ^Tts, the most important kind of knowledge 
is c>^ng knowledge. The artist must experience 
in order to be on artist— artistic education 
miust be process^oriented not product centered, 
and the procsess must also be flexible and 
totally experimental in order to meet educational 
needs. One must have the right to fail without 
failing out of school. This is the kind of sys- 
tem an artist can thrive in. "^3 

A profile of a mother and housewife in her 
early thirties: "She left school t^en or twelve 
years ago to marry. Her impetus for going back 
to school was a deep dissatisftiction with her 
children's public school. Together with several 
other friends and nei^bors, she helped found a 
ftree school in a predominantly white, working 
class area of the southwest side of Chicago. 
She will be completing her B.A. and requirements 
for city and state certification while working 
at this school."^ 
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"Formal schooling ended for ma at lU, 
when I became a commercial radio operator 
diiring World War I, I read voraciously for 
six years at sea— English, German, French. 
Then a few years on newspapers, a radio review 
of books, music and art from 1923-1926, An 
appropriate acadonic background seems an essential 
prerequisite (a) to do a book on art in -irchi- 
tecture, and (b) to teach others understanding 
and enjoyment in the arts, also to organize and 
check on more than 50 years of such enjoyment. 
At my age (71), any long-range program must be 



Among the organizing concepts of this educational program is the 
emphasis on a wide range of resources for teaching and learning: "regu- 
lar course wotk as desirable or needed; internships; apprenticeships, 
and field experiences; independent 5?tudy and individual and group 
projects; field seminars and xxse of adjunct faculty (persons outside 
the college); travel in this country and abroad; and programmed material, 
cassettes and other technologically aided matericLLs," Such resources 
for learning are developed by each college and packaged in a pamphlet 
entitled "Inventory of Learning Resources," 

Although it is too early to assess the future of this program, a 
number of developments have already occurred. "•Spin offs* include the 
development of UWM progmms designed for the rehabilitation of drug 
addicts and alcoholics, for helping convicts in penal institutions, and 
for aiding paraprofessionals seeking advancement • The UWW is being looked 
on as a model for isqproved progxams for teacher education and for adapta- 
tion to hifi^ school programs. Some 1*0 institutions of higher education 
have expressed interest in joining the UWW, and plans for UWW Regional 
Centers in some five or six areas of the country are underway. Consider- 
able progress has been made toward a research design for evaluation, and 




full scale research is expected to begin in the Fall of 1972 as new 
students enter ^niW institutions." 

ir financial savings can actually be documented in such a program, 
it may very well be that this program has great premise. Savings would 
be a result of student use of non-classroom resources, "such as intern- 
ships and field experiences, and adjtinct faculty members from business, 
industry, government, and comm\mity agencies. The teaching role allows 
him to work with a large niimber of s;tudents in an advising and planning 
capacity, yet with individualized instruction." The research presently 
underway shoxild provide a clearer answer in regard to the natxire of 
actueil operating costs. 

Federal Program^-^University Year for Action : On J\ily 1, 1971, the 
University Year for Action program was launched by ACTION (Vista, Peace 
Corps, Foster Granc^parents, Retired Senior Volunteer Program, Service 
Corps of Retired Executives, Active Corps of Executives). The purpose 
of the University Year for Action program is to offer students an oppor- 
tunity to devote a year to community service while sta^ng in school 

and continuing to earn academic credits toward graduation. Colleges and 
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universities who peu:ticipate ^ acknowledge the educational value of this 
esqperience and agree to a l\ai or partial year*s credit to students who 
participate. Sometimes a combination of independent study and regular 
courses are included in the one year program. 

A major dep€u:*ture trota the Vista program is the granting of college 
credit for a full-time job in the poverty cocmmnity with the availability 
of university resources. ACTION is the primary source of funding for the 
university and the student. Each student volimteer receives an average 
of $200.00 per month to cover his living expenses. The program is 
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•expensive. Further breakdown of costs indicates: ^hOO to train ihe 
student; $500 for ACTION'S administrative costs; $3,100 as the student's 
living allowance; and $2,000 to the university to cover the administrative 
costs of managing this program—a total of $6,000 per student volunteer* 
This emphasizes once more the fact that experiential programs are very 
expensive, and with^^ut federal or other governmental support it is diffi- 
cult to envision how a program such as this could be implemented. 

The report on ACTION reveals some interesting trends which are 
imoportant to note. For example, volunteer activities for the disadvan- 
taged are distributed in the following way: "Approximately 29 per cent 
are in education programs; 23 per cent in community planning; 16 per cent 
in health and related programs; 13 per cent in administration of justice; 
and 5 per cent in manpower and job development."^^ About half of !:he 
500 volunteers engaged in the program have had previous volunteer experi- 

ence, and about one-tbird have had first-hand experiences with the pro- 
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blems they are dealing with in ^ettos or other poverty areas ."^ It is not 
clear why so many volunteers are "repeaters," but it does seem that many 
student volunteers are familiar with and aware of problems in these areas 
and able to communicate with the residents. Hie volunteer program students 
are distributed as follows: 53 per cent are white; 29 per cent black, 
6 per cent Spanish-speaking, and 3 per cent Indian* 

The ACTION program in its initial stage appears to offer students 
an opportimity to learn and serve in a variety of ways which they find 
meaningful. The "success of the program, however, will depend very much 
upon the degree of cooperation between ACTION, university administrators, 
and community resource people yrho provide experiential sites. It remains 
to be seen lAethex' or not adequate administrative siqiport can be maintained 
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amidst this complex cooperative arrangement. The program does provide 
universities with opportunities to utilize funds and personnel from 
ACTION; however, adequate administrative and faculty support is crucial 
to the implci^ientation of the program. 

Critical Issues of Experiential Learning in Experimental Programs 
Pressures for change Including the academic relorm movement have 
persuaded university administrators to adopt new experiential programs. 
However, innovators do not always consider the problems in administering 
programs so that they can work effectively within the traditionsuL boun- 
daries of university administration. Herbert London, Director of Experi- 
mental Programs at New York University, makes a number of astute comments 
concerning some of the newer programs, and some of his major criticisms 
are highlighted here. 

One of the centrsuL criticisms that London raises is the issue of 
quality. He contends that many tiniversities will become interested in 
the University Without Walls program merely because it will "raise 

tuition revenue, and at the same time attract new money to support the 

52 

experiment. Quality becomes a secondary consideration." He seriously 

questions the university movement into the community when he states, 

"If community residents will be planning student programs, why have 

53 

professors at all?" In short, he believes that if experiments are to 
be conducted they must adhere to accep^*^ . academic standards. However, 
it is scmetimes difficult to determine w one can apply former standards 
to experiential situations that do not fit the traditional criteria. A 
nimiber of questions arise around the issue of deciding where to give 
credit and how much. The following exan5>les illustrate this problem: 
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At one eastern college, well-known for 
its experimental bent, a student recently 
obtained a degree for bee-keeping. Her 
father, a bee-keeper, was her mentor. 
Another student at a West Coast college 
described his internship as 'hanging 
out with the guys . ' He means the guys 
in a drug-detoxification program that he 
entered one year before starting his 
college 'education' and that he continued 
for credit after enrolling in UWW. 

In another instance one sees the familiar problems of the notion of 

"cheap student labor." "Students took jobs as hospital attendants during 

5' 

a labor dispute and became iinwitting union busters to their later dismay." 
Furthermore, London points out that some students may not "learn" anything 
even from the most extraordinary experience, and he notes: "As George 
Bernard Shaw said, 'You can take an ass round the world and it won't 
become a horse.'" 

On the other hand, London commends the UWW program at Chicago State 
because, he believes, it has adequate built in controls and good sense 
from its administrators. In the last analysis, London does not believe 
that experientisuL (or experimental) education will change the character 
of the university since it serves only a small n\aiiiber of students. 

James Cass, a contributor to the same issue of Saturday Review , is 
a bit more positive about the possibilities of experiential education 
even though he is aware of all the problems that London has mentioned. 
He believes one of the positive outcomes is that many persons who pre- 
viously were denied the opportiuiity to enter college (or were uncomfortable 
in the higher education process) can have the chance to do so in experi- 
mental programs. For example, "Vermont Regional Community College is 
designed primarily to serve the urban poor. In New York City, the College 
for Human Services reaches out to low-income urban adults. In Washington 
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State, Whatcom (County) Community College is committed to providing 

relevant education for minorities, returning veterans, the middle-aged, 
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and public school dropouts." He also points out that a number of the 

new programs are sparked by "the accumulating evidence that very often 

there is little correlation between academic learning and adult compe- 
58 

tence on the job."''^ Furthermore, "the experimental college movement is, 

at least in part, a direct response to the fundamental criticisms of 

traditional higher education voiced in recent years by such prestigious 

groups as the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and the Assembly 
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on University Goals and Governsnce • " 

Malcolm Knowles raises questions concerning the education of under- 
graduate students based on his experience and research in the field of 
adult education. "After ten years of experience, our learnings from 
this experiment in group self-directed learning are based largely on 
in5)ressionistic data— a base typical in the first phases of action 
research. Our impressions are supported by a growing volume of student 
reports collected through course evaluation procedures. First, it is 
overwhelmingly clear that undergraduates in our American colleges do not, 
on the whole, learn the skills of self-directed inquiry. They enter 
graduate school still dependent on their teacher to diagnose their needs 
for learning, to formulate their learning-objectives for them, to tell 
them what they need to know, and then to evaluate what they have learned. 
They have not learned the vsLLue of their own experience as a resource for 
learning, and they have not learned the techniques for learning from their 
experience. But it seems equally clear from our ten years of experience 
that students can learn to be self-directed learners if they are plunged 
into educational activities that require it, if they are well- coached 
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in the required skills, and if they are siqpported by a respectful en- 
vironment/*^"^ 

Concern, then, is expressed about the kind of student vho should be 
enrolled in the experiential prograjn. If the student is already self- 
directed in his learning-, he will probably get more out of experiential 
learning. Like Knowles, London feels that, "in most cases this does not 
include the average ceventeen-year-old who has just graduated from high 
school. It probably also excludes the ritualist vho is at the university 
because of peer-group or parentsil pressure. And it certainly does not 
include those who seek a college degree only as the 'calling card' for 
a better job."^"^ These educators continually emphasize the belief that 
mSiny, if not most, oandergraduates are indeed without the skills and moti- 
vation to profit from an experiential situation. This is m important 
point to consider, for selection procedtires coiild indeed spell success 
or ftdloire for the movement as a >rtiole. 

The overall underlying conflicts concerning experimental learning, 
then, seem to revolve around the issue of what a tiniversity is and how 
it ought to function. Experiential innovators assume that the school 
exists primarily for the educational gosuLs of the student, with as much 
variety and flexibility in the selection of his courses as possible. The 
more traditionsuL educators argue that the university is imbued with the 
responsibility to influence the student's intellectual and social develop- 
ment. If this responsibility is taken away, then the institution no 
longer has a reason to exist. 
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SUMMARY 

'i'fie hiyi,orical development and resulting conflicts in our univer- 
sities, as well as the fact that many of our s\;udents feel that they are 
"underdeveloped" in the skills of living and working, make for confusion 
as to what the goals of a university should be. Changes that have 
occurred gradually have apparently "caught up" with higher education. 
Along side these forces was the period of the 60's in which the con- 
flicts of war and peace merged with pressing social problems to create 
significant and previously unfelt demands upon the universities.. The 
results of this aftermath seem to indicate that the universities, par- 
ticularly the professional schools, did respond to the pressures for 
greater social ^concern. The response took the form of a number of 
curriculum changes in the professional schools and in experiential 
learning itself. 

Professional schools have often been charged with being conservative 
and slow to change. Yet during the last few years, traditions and goals 
of training have been modified in many ways. Concepts of quality and 
evaluation are being examined in light of new experiential learning 
situations, and also the changing roles of faculty and students. The 
problem of financing experiential learning is a crucial issue, and it may 
be that universities will increasingly have to seek assistance ffom a 
variety of governmental sources in order to continue expansion of these 
programs. 

Before embarking upon experimental programs with a major component 
of experiential learning, it may be helpful for administrative innovators 
to review the contributions of professional schools to the development of 



experiential learning • Of particular importance are such recent changes 
as: greater community concern; the emphasis on problem-solving; inter- 
disciplinary teaching; flexibility in career objectives; changing prac- 
titioner roles; the introduction of professional schools at the under- 
graduate level* 

What is happenlog in these axeas reflects a considerable amount of 
change occurring in professional schools. On the other hand, there are 
a number of obstacles in bringing about new programs in experiential 
learning at the imdergraduate level# Departmental restrictions in terms 
of tightened budgets, as well as relieince on traditional educational 
models, are often impediments to change in the development of experiential 
programs. Nevertheless, many innovative experiential programs have 
already begun at the undergraduate and high school level* Some proponents 
of experienticuL learning even advise that experiential learning should be 
developed at the high school level more than at the undergraduate level* 
In any case, some programs do exist emd at undergraduate and high school 
levels this trend is likely to continue* At what speed and in what form 
is not easily determined* 

Another interesting development is the cooperation ejid collaboration 
being achieved between state governments and universities in setting up 
experiential programs. New Jersey and North Carolina have been developing 
such programs since 1969? and other states such as Georgia and Kentucky 
and Rhode Island have promoted impressive intern programs. Collaborative 
efforts between several universities such as that which occurs in 
"University Without Walls" is another significant development in the 
movement away from traditional models eind former assumptions about what 
the university represents. The federal government, through ACTION, has 
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also joined in in a way that offers institutions of higher education 
subsidies for implementing the programi providing remuneration for the 
student and money for administrative costs inctirred by the university. 

One criticsd issue confronting experiential learning in the newer 
programs is the problem of developing ajid determining, standards that are 
acceptable in light of traditional academic concerns for quality. However, 
this is difficult to achieve since previous methods of assessing perfor- 
mance cannot always be used. Related to this is the thorny issue of 
whether to provide credit in such situations and, if so, how much credit. 
This can become a major source of conflict and confusion for administrators 
of new experiential programs. On the other hand, many are questioning 
the total reliance on traditional models. This issue was raised in the 
reports ffom the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and in the 
Assembly on Community Coals and Governance. As the conflicts and issues 
become clearer, perhaps those who will have to deal with these problems 
will have a better understanding of the complex concerns in experiential 
learning. 

Administrators are going to have to come to terms, then, with 
experiential learning. How they go about determining their action will 
be a crucial factor in the outcome. Whether they remain remote from 
student- fajulty opinion and consultation and whether they consider the 
value of this kind of innovation will depend on their philosophy as 
educators-administrators. Furthermore, if the goals of university edu- 
cation are as uncertain and confusing as many educators claim, then it 
may well be that it is the department chairmen, key faculty, and interested 
students, that will determine the direction of experiential education at 
the undergraduate level. 
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The chairman's reaction and subsequent decision-making on new 
experiential programs will be a reflection of his understanding of the 
pressures for change, the reasons for the pressures, and whether these 
will be acceptable to his faculty. Such pressures may represent wishes 
for reform on the part of students and/or faculty, or a response to the • 
confusing goal issues not clearly established or tho\ight out. The 
failure to understand these various forces and issues may also mean the 
failtare of any true dialogue and discussion of them, regardless of financial 
considerations which may be used as an excxxse for not considering such 
programs in the first place. 

The word "experimental" is used a great deal and for sake of clarity, 
it is important to recognize that experimental does not necessarily imply 
experientiauL. An experimentaJ. program may provide technological or admin- 
istrative innovations to promote learning, but are not necessarily experi- 
ential learning situations. Some experimental programs such as the 
University Without Walls include the acceptance of experiential learning 
for credit, others, however, do not. Experiential learning in itself also 
has to be differentiated so as to recognize that different educational 
needs can be fulfilled in a variety of ways. Such differentiation mi^t 
also be viewed in terms of various goals which, in txirn, reflect various 
needs such as: to relieve manpower shortages in govemmentcJL or social 
agencies; to promt;te youth leadership^ to relate class learning to 
experiential learning; to alleviate financial pli^ts through use of 
students; to set up flexible programs to meet needs of groups of indi- 
viduals not traditionally served by colleges; to offer various services 
to the conmiunity. Tl.us, an awareness of various levels or goals is also 
needed in order to aclTiowledge the question concerning what one is trying 
to achieve in such a program. 



Prcai the acJministrative point of view, there axe three major areas 
of concern to ponder over when discussing the newly developed programs 
by participants at the recent Montpelier Conference on Experimental 
Colleges: 

(1) The relationship of students, 
faculty, euid administration is a learning 
environment in which traditioneuL roles of 
authority have been profoundly modified, 
if not rejected. 

(2) To define what ccnsititutes a 
^^Quality'' educational program in a sit- 
uation in which the specific needs and 
desires of the student take precedence 
over traditional courses, credits, and 
academic standards. 

(3) Devising meeuis for accurately 
measuring and evaluating learning that 
takes place in unconventional ways and 
non-traditioneuL places ,^3 

Although the participants in this conference did not find answers, 
they have at least begun to state the issues to which higher education 
must address itself when considering these new programs • That many 
universities are considering these programs there is no doubt. Recently, 
it was announced by the UWW that 55 more universities had applied for 
participation in the program. Thus, while the issue of community- 
university involvement may continue as an intellectual debate on many 
campuses, it is becoming an issue of the past on many others. 

Another means of introducing experiential learning and which has 
been touched upon only briefly in this paper, is the use of simulation 
games. An increasing number of resource materials are available for 
instructors ^rtio wish to use this approach. Although the approach is 
not a real life situation, it can be very close to the actual experience 
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and adds other dimensions as well. Such games have been devised in 
several areas and are now being used in manager training by several 
business schools and corporations. One of the major contributions of the 
games process is that simulation games can condense or expand time vhich 
is not possible in the actual exi)erience. It is conceivable that simu- 
lation and actual practice could be combined to produce increased aware- 
ness of processes and concepts with less lengthy experiential time spend 
in the "field'\ 

Recognition shooad also be given to the multi-dimensional quality of 
experiential learaing. Such leamiiag is not only for the benefit of the 
student because the community also receives benefits, as does the uni- 
versity for giving the service. At the same time, professional schools 
have to be aware of maintaining a balance between teaching, research, 
and service. The point is, that these three components are not always 
in balance, and thus, can cause conflict and confusion. 

Looking at it ft:om the student's point of view, the student who 
returns to the oiniversity after several years of work experience may 
add considerable to the university's knowledge as he relates it through 
papers, and as he synthesizes his academic work and experience. Students 
entering the university after World War II made this type of contribution. 
It is likely that the mid-career person or the changed career person will 
become a more connnon occurrence as time goes on. There should be some 
valid ways to give recognition to their contributions. 

The issues of experiential learning are indeed con5>lex and provide 
many interesting potenticuLities for education in general, as well as for 
hi^er education. On the other hand, many educators are unwilling to 
change styles of learning because "Few studies have been able to demonstrate 
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that student instruction resulted in greater mastery of the subject matter* 

These studies suggest that the acquisition of knowledge is largely unaffected 

by the use of either directive or non- directive techniques in the classroom. 

Student reaction is just as mixed." Perhaps the dilemma of experiential 

learning can best be illustrated in the foD.owing excerpt: 

A junior high school student vas dis- 
cussing her English assJignment with her father. 
Her Job, as she explained it, was to read several 
short stories and explain the meaning of each 
story and its title. She felt she had done this 
rath^^r successfully except for one story. Clothe 
the Naked , by Dorothy Parker. Here she h'^d some 
difficiaty and needed to call on her father, 
the fount of knowledge and funds. After her 
father read the story, he suggested that perhaps 
Miss Parker had a different kind of "knowing" 
in mind when she wrote the story. "Fine," said 
the daughter, "explain it to me." "Words fail 
me," said the father. "I suppose one can say 
the story is better understood than explained." 
"That's fine," she said, "but what do I tell 
ray teacher?" "Perhaps," said the father, "you 
could explain that not all knowing is of the 
one-plus-one-equals two variety or that being 
able to explain actions and events is not the 
same as understanding them in an experiential 
sense." "Oh, well," said the daughter, "I guess 
you don't know what the story means, either. "^5 

The above example points out the problem of communicating knowledge 
that has to be experienced in order to be understood. It also signifies 
that a good deal of such learning is highly intuitive and therefore 
difficult to assess. Perhaps we need to assist people in communicating 
this kind of knowledge in order to understand it better, for much of 
decision-making, though many administrators might deny it, relies on 
intuitive hunches or guesses. 

Whether or not experiential learning becomes a larger component of 
higher education remains to be seen. On the other hand, those who argue 
that it might better take place at the high school levels may overlook 
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the problems of administration at that level. "The system also isn't 
working because it has bred its own line of successors. Teachers have 
become principals, and principals have become superintendents. Many- 
administrations have become characterized by empire bvdlding, rigid 
controls, and hi^ily protective systems. In many systems the superin- 
tendent has become the jrirsonification of the status quo."^ 

The future of these programs, then, appears to rest with higiier 
education to a greater degree than may be recognized at the moment. 
Perhaps soxand decisions can be based upon the evaluative material of 
these newer experiential programs. It will be very interesting to note 
this trend in future years but for many, the future years are already here. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The primary purpose of the case study at the University of Pittsburgh 
was to obtain a representative inventory of the current status of experien- 
tial learning programs at the University of Pittsburgh. The major focus 
is on the professional schools, although there was also a questionnaire 
survey of the College of Arts and Sciences. The case study is offered 
as a companion piece to a more general overview of national trends.-^ 

The case study was designed to explore and describe ongoing programs 
with particular attention to ma^or changes in programs, major problems 
encoujitered, etnd perceived future changes and advantages. By collecting 
this material in one relatively concise document, it was hoped that a 
useful service could be performed for administrators, faculty members, 
etnd students who Bxe concerned with experiential learning. By receiving 
information about other schoois, it seemed possible that ways would be 
opened for an exchange of information about programs between involved 
schools ajid departments. 

What is meant by the concept "experiential learning" has been des- 
cribed in Part I of this report, but, for the sake of clarity, the defi- 
nition is repeated here. For the pu3rposes of the study, experiential 
learning is: 

(a) a learning experience which takes place outside the classroom; 

(b) but within the context emd sponsorship of an academic department; 

(c) the purpose of which is to include-in the curriculum a "learning 
by doing" component to supplement jthe students' acquisition of 
academic skills; 



•^Michael Sugg, E xplorations in Experiential Learning, Part I, Experien - 
tial Learning in Contemporary Education , orrice or ihe Secretary. Universi'tv- 
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(a) and entails a clearly identifiable lean,ing experience by the 

abce criteria of at least t„c months cu^uJative duration. 
Method Of Stndv : Lengthy, largely open-ended interviews were con 
auctea With at least three and. in the case of larger schools, as .any 
as eight faculty „e»bers in each of nine professional schools, ^e inyes 
tigator took detailed notes during the interviews which he supplemented 
tro. ^.ory i^ediately afterwards. In addition, where it was possible 
for Personnel in the schools to provide detailed statistics. ,uestio«,aire 
fc»s were supplied *ich were filled in and returned to the investigator 
For those schools or programs within schools on which statistics were 
available, a brief resume of important infonnation is presented in the 
introduction of each of the nine chapters devoted to the schools investi- 
gated. A questionnaire was sent to each of the departments of the Arts 
and Sciences, ^irty-two questionnaires w«e sent out to chair^n. and 
twenty-three (72 per cent) were returned and co^leted. The infor«tion 

collected from this survey is present . o 

«y IS presented in a separate chapter on the 

Arts and Sciences. 

The information presented in the following nine chapters is distilled 
largely f.o» the interviews with .ey faculty .embers. In the process of 
collating the information collected, the investigator has had. to some 
extent, to use his own discretion about how to best present the extensive 
material in a reasonably concise fashion. Every effort was made to produce 
a report „hich faithmiy mirrored what was learned in the interviews- 
however, any omissions or errors which do occur must be considered thi 
responsibility of the investigator. Following the nine chapters on the 
^.essional schools, a chapter is included on the Arts and Sciences, based 
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on the questionnaire data and a few selected interviews in departments 
where experiential learning seemed to be fairly well developed. The 
final chapter constitutes a suramar-/ of the findings in the case study 
as a whole. 



THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Introduction 

More than k^O medicsuL students and over 60 graduate students are 
enrolled in the medical school's l8 clinical and basic science depart- 
ments and seven programs in graduate medicine. The school is very inter- 
ested in finding ways to revise its curriculm and is investigating the 
potential of innovations such as the use of audio-visual materials, elec- 
tronic teaching devices, and computer-aided study. 

The experiential component of medical schools such as the clinical 
experience (first four years of medical school), the internship (one year 
following the fourth year of medical school), and the residency (three 
years of specialization), reflect the heavy emphasis on practice as part 
of the educational curriculum. To some extent, medf al schools find less 
conflict between academic tradition and community involvement than other 
deprxtments ajid schools, since the nature of medical practice has always 
included a community component. Nevertheless, new methods and approaches 
in community medicine and community psychiatry are also providing medical 
students with exposure '^o more complex urban health problems. 

In an effort to obtain a current picture of experiential learning in 
the University of Pittsburgh medical school, three faculty members were 
interviewed. It was not possible to conduct more interviews or collect 
detailed statistics in the medical school because of the very heavy demands 
on faculty time. The interviewer therefore chose to focus on: (l) obtain- 
ing a general description of experiential learning in the medical school, 
and (2) obtaining descriptions of two departments specializing in community 
aspects of medical care. 



Major Chajiges in Program 
O^^n^^a^: A Changes in cu.^cul« are .^a^aXl, 
Th.. slgnines a trena U^, shortening the ti„e require. Tor a„ education 
- «lcine ana appears to ina.cate greater ne:cihilit. in the eaucational 
program as well. 

^aSientialchanaE: The clinical e:^ience of the «aical student 
has not Changed drasticall,, although so.e ne. «ays have heen introduced. 

B>e student I^eceptorship, a program designed and initiated hy ^dl- 
cal students two years ago with the cooperation of the Division of Co«™,ity 

opportunity during the su^rs following their first and second years in 
»adical school, to gain experience in faMly practice and co-unity ^di- 

2ine by entering into a preeei!tor*i„ ... 

preeeptorship relationship with a physician in 

family practice and on the staft • 

n the stafi of a coMmmity hospital, preferraMy in a 

small or outlying community. One of th» „ 

y. une ot the main purjoses of the program is 

to interest students ir famiiv ^ 

in fajnily and co«u,..-,y medicine, and to make the>n 

aware of the need for physicians in certain areas, and the Wds to he 
gained ^om practicing in these areas, so that eventually the distribution 
of Physicians throughout the state will he favorably effected 

Most medical students now begin actual work with patients by the end 
Of the second year rather than, as formerly, during the beginning of the 
third year, ^s work is te»ed the clinical clerkship, ^e majority of 
students cu^ent:. choose to have their internships in teaching hospitals 
affiliated with medical schools. Po^.,,, 3tudents interned in hospitals 
not specifically designed for teaching. .bout three-quarters of the 
Clinical (experiential) instructors are now faculty whereas fo»erly pri 
vate practitioners were used for this part of medical teaching, .early 



all faculty at the medical school are involved in clinical instruction of 
medical students. 

Major Problems Encountered 

Financial ; Two-thirds of the students in the medical school are 
supp?.ied with scholarships and loeuis to complete their mndical education. 
However, since some medical students have family respons bilitj and 
the cost of living has risen, there is some pressure to remunerate all 
medical students. Whether or not this will come about, however, "is still 
a matter of controversy. 

Instruction : Increasingly, the enrollment of the medical school is 
larger. However, there are not enou^ faculty to train students. The 
problem then is to' locate preceptors who have the time and interest to 
do this. At present, the University recruits about twenty-five percent 
of its clinical instructors from the ranks of the private practitioner. 

Placement ; At the clinical level, the intern and resident experience 
are, in a very real sense, controlled by the hind of patient care required. 
The intern experience, which is a year long, is assumed to cover a wide 
variety of medical situations, and this is usueiUy the case. However, 
in some settings, certain specialities are over-emphasized or under-empha- 
sized due to the nature of the program at that hospital or medical school. 

Perceived Future Changes and Advantages 
Although the experientiaJ. components of medical training are essen- 
tially the same, there is a gradual. but growing trend toward a more flexible 
as well as a less lengthy educational process. ' There is evidence of more 
relaxed pre-medical requirements in some science areas. In medical school, 
lab courses are being reduced in favor of overall scientific methodology 



courses aimed at problem-solving approaches. The internship is no longer 
necessarily required, especially for those vho wish to enter administrative 
or research careers. The changes now in process will result in an overall 
reduction of educational time spent by medical students. Thus, instead of 
spending four years of pre-medical, four years of medical school, and 
four years of internship and residency, there will be a gradual shift to 
a 3-3-3 combination—shortening the total length by thi-ee years. 

In addition to the structural changes mentioned above, medical stu- 
dents will be provided with less compartmentalization. ''Education in 
ethics, philosophy, sociology, management, politics, economics, should be 
continued not only in medical school, but in graduate medical education. 
There will be increasing emphasis on working together with other profes- 
sionals. "The educational program at the graduate medical education 
level should include opportunities for the nurse, the social worker, the 
physician's assistant and the physician to work together in that environ- 
ment which might be characterized as a model of (some part of) the health 

care delivery system. They should learn to work together by learning, and 

2 

training together." 

The changes will no doubt eventually affect the traditional role of 
physicians in some respects, especially if auxiliary nursing personnel 
will be used. However, it is difficult to envision how so much can be 
learned in a shortened length of time. It may be that pre-medical train- 
ing will more balanced in both science and the arts to accomplish the 
overall aims of medical education. 
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Medical Specialties with a Commxinity^MediceLl Emphasis 
As stated earlier, these specIaUdes were chosen for t;t,u'ly an t;h«3y 
represent explicio course and experienticul components related to the 
community-university interface. This is not to say that other departments 
of medicine are not involved vith the commxmity; traditionally, they alvays 
have been. Nevertheless, these more recent specialties represent inter- 
esting ajid sometimes innovative responses to medical problems, perspectives, 
viewed ftrom social, psychological, group and political process in addition 
to the physiological suspects of medicine. 

Department of Community Medicine 
The community medicine specialty has been in existence at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine for 12 years. By definition, 
ccoaminity medicine is concerned with evaluation and solution of health 
problems, of populations rather than individuals. The tools of evaluation 
include epidemiology, statistics, health surveys and screening, cost 
accounting, etc. The interventions include health education, immunization, 
organization and allocation of health resources, nutrition, etc. A brief 
listing of current student projects reveals a variety of interests and con- 
cerns: research into the politics and social structure of medicine j evalu- 
ation of methadone in treatment of heroin addiction; development of health 
programs to meet medical needs of Navajo Indians in Arizona. A few of the 
investigative projects being conducted jointly by faculty and students 
may be listed here: Description of Emergency Care Services, Facilities, 
Use and Needs in Allegheny County; Estimate and Assessment of Disease in 
a Defined Urban Population; Planning Community HefiuLth Services for Special 
Needs; Use of the Telephone to Provide Health Supervision to Low Income 
Populations; Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Physician Post-Graduate 



Education: Kvrauation of tho Effectiveness of the Maternal Infan). Caro 
Tvorxiun in AJle/^heny County. 

lAirin/: i.holr coufse work, a rnunber of coimniuiity experiences are 
available for the student of community medicine. In one program, students 
become involved in comprehensive and preventative aspects of child care 
which provides the student with broad experience in the care of children 
with acute episodic illnesses, certain chronic diseases, and other problems 
com.monly encountered in pediatric practice. Visits to the home and to 
community agencies are sometimes made to broaden the student's acquaintance 
with the problems of childhood. Clerkships in public health are aval lable 
on the Navajo Reservation in Arizona. Students live in government quarters 
at Fort Defiance and work under the supervision of U.S. Public Health 
physicians, who have appointments as clerical faculty members in the 
School of Medicine. It is interesting to note that these physicians are 
University of Pittsburgh medical school graduates themselves participated 
in the program as students. Emphasis is placed on health program planning 
and implementation. Students also study and observe problems and techniques 
associated with orgaiiization of health care services for a low-income 
inner-city community, delivery of health care to it and evaluation of 
program effectiveness. The School of Medicine provide-"? complete health 
care to this 5,000 person community in a modern health center located in 
the community. A multi-disciplinary group provides the r.tudent with an 
acquaintaiice of how non-physician personnel can extend the effectiveness 
of a physician in delivering health care. 

Quantitative approaches in clinical and community medicine are also 
taught, students can investigate in depth specific areas such as sampling 
and survey techniques, bioassay, clinical therapeutic trials, computer 
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diagnosis and raDvhematical models of physiological functions* Students 
also are able to gain Know. ige of the organization and delivery of heeuLth 
services through the Health Cente^* administrative and planning sections, 
the Regional Mediced Program, the Allegheny County Medical Society, the 
Allegheny County Health Department, and other community agencies. 

At the clinical experience level there is an emphasis on problem- 
solving and opportunities with real life situations are provided to 
accomplish this end. However, the major change is the increasing shift 
of emphasis from a strictly case method of study to a recognition of 
principles within a given community health process. - 

Thus, community medicine, a new speciauLty in medicine, is aimed at 
an analysis of community medical problems and at finding ways to meet 
mediccd needs of groups that are not receiving adequate medical atten«» 
tion at this time. Rractioners of community medicine, though few in 
number, may be found in government-related programs (federally-supported) 
that attempt to diagnose community medical needs and make it possible 
for better allocation of medical resources to communities. 

De partment of Social/Community Psychiatry 
SociauL and community psychiatry is taught to medical students, 
interns, and residents at Western Psychiatric Institute ana Clinic (WPIC). 
Social psychiatry emphasizes research related to the social aspects of 
an individual, group or community. Community psychiatry pertains to the 
application of the principles derived from sociaa psychiatry, through 
the techniques of consiilta.tion, collaboration, and conjoint planning 
for mental health. The programs of social psychiatr:^ and community psychia^ 
try are closely related to Lhe Community Mental Health and Retardation 
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Irogram at WPIC, which, in tiirn, provides educational ajid experiential 
learning for medical students, teaching fellows in psychiatry and 
child psychiatry, nurses at the B.A. and M.A. level, as vrell as students 
in psychology and socisuL work. Pre- and post-doctoral students from 
the behavioral sciences are also involved in these programs. 

Medical students in the four-year medical program may choose 
community psychiatry as one of their electives. The clinical clerkship 
' experience lasts for six weeks. During this time the medical student 
is exposed to a number of aspects of social and community psychiatry 
through field /-isits, interdisciplinary conferences, sitting in on 
consiilting teams, home visits with caseworkers, etc. 

In Pennsylvania, a traditional internship is no longer required 
for physicians entering psychiatry. During the first of the three 
years of training, the medical school graduate spends six months in 
psychiatry and six r;onths in medicine. The psychiatric training program 
itself is more flexible, with the third year being entirely elective. 
An additional year of training in social psychiatry is available on a 
fellowship basis. 

All psychiatric residents axe exposed to community psychiatry 
through seminars in the first year, and assignment to community teams 
in the third year. 

Social and community psychiatry have their roots in psychiatry, 
public health, anthropology, sociology, and psychoanalysis. Indivi- 
dual psychology, psychopathology, group dynamics, epidemiology, and 
cultural and social phenomena all contribute to the social psychia- 
trie conceptualizations, and the formulations upon which community 
psychiatry draws. Thus, the training program rests upon the colla- 
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boration of representatives ox* a number of disciplines. 

It is hoped that as the social and community psychiatry programs 
gain definition and strength at the intern and residency training levels, 
additional practical experience will be developed for medical students 
as well. 
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THE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Introduction 

The School of Nursing offers academic programs ranging from the 

baccalaureate through the doctoral degree'::. In the Fall Term, -1972 
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there were 875 students enrolled, 193 of whom were matriculated at the 
graduate level. In addition to the undergraduate degree program, the 
school offers clinical master's degrees in the areas of medical-surgical 
maternal, and psychiatric-mental health nursing as well as nursing care 
of children. Three doctoral programs are available: in Pediatric Nurs- 
ing, Maternity Nursing, and Psychiatric-Mental Health Nursing. 

Five departments exist within the school: General Nursing, 
Medical-Surgical Nursing, Obstetrical Nvrsing, Pediatric Nursing, and 
Psychiatric-Mental Health Nursing. A faculty of 112 full-time and 5 
part-time members provide instruction and guidance to the expanding 
student enrollment which has quadrupled In the past five years. 

Nursing has long been recognized as a profession in which 
experiential learning has been an essentia?, element in the educational 
preparation. Until rather recently the emphasis has been placed upon 
settings which provide nursing care to acutely ill patients, e.g., 
genera^ hospitals. Students in this school, for example, contributed 
774,536 hours of direct nursing caie in 1971 at Presbyterian-University 
Hospital alone, one of seven hospitals which provide opportunities for 
these experiences. 

As new trends become noticeable in health care in our society, 
new experiential learning is incorporated into the nursing programs. 
The aging population has resulted in the utilization of extended care 
facilities • 



Current emphasis on health promotion and maintenance has led to 
consideration of the expanded role of the nurse with outreach into the 
community through clinics, out-patient facilities in urban and mral 
settings, satellite centers of hospitals, and a whole host of community 
organizations. Mental health programs are much more community-oriented 
than was previously the case. 

Positions have been taken by both of the national nursing organ- 
izations concerning the role of the nurse. In the 1967 annual report 
the National League for Kursing is stated, "The collaborative efforts 
of nursing must extend far and deep into the community so that ther 
will be an unrelenting voice in planning for health services.*' The 
American Nurses Association in its official journal supports the con- 
cept of an extended scope of nursing practice as set forth by an inter- 
disciplinary committee constituted by Elliot L. Richardson, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The Preface to the original docu- 
ment states. 

We believe that the future of nursing must encompass a 
substantially larger place within the community, of the health 
professions. Moreover, we believe that extending the scope of 
nursing practice is essential if this Nation is to achieve the 
goal of equal access to health services for all its citizens • 

Another force in nursing education with implications for experi- 
ential learning is the report coming out of the National Commission for 
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the Study of Nursing and Nursxng Education. One recommendation of 
this study suggests that two essentially related but ditfering career 
patterns be developed for nursing practice: 

(a) episodic, which is essentially curative and 
restorative and is usually provided in hos- 
pitals or in-patient facilities, and 
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(b) distributive, which is more oriented to health 
maintenance and disease prevention, and is 
usually provided in the community or emergent 
institutional settings. 
This recommendation in its present form is questioned by mem- 
bers of an NLN Task Force, who believe that it needs further study and 
possibly experimentation on a small scale prior to widespread adoption. 

Major Changes in Program 

Curriculum Changes ; About five years ago the nursing curriculum 
was changed. Prior to that a separate program existed for Registered 
Nurse students working toward a bachelor's degree who had received 
their basic preparation in hospital diploma programs. In the new pro- 
gram all students take the same courses; however, opportunities do 
exist to determine knowledge and skill brought to the program by these 
students in order to individualize their requirements. 

Some changes Incorporated into the new curriculum are presented. 
Community health concepts are Introduced early in the prog2:am and then 
integrated throughout in connection with clinical courses. Deviating 
from a medically-oriented model of organizing content around body sys- 
tems, signs and symptoms, and treatment, a newer theoretical framework 
utilizes the nursing process . Students learn how to observe and inter- 
pret patient behavior objectively and subjectively, interpret labora- 
tory findings, design individualized plans of nursing care, carry out 
a therapeutic role, and evaluate the nursing care. This model is 
applied to patients ranging widely in age, medical diagnosis, and 
location. 



While still involved in actually carrying out certain tech- 
niques and procedures, a nurse today is taught to interact therapeutic- 
ally with those needing nursing care. For this reason, psycho-social 
concepts are integrated throughout. The nurse learns to teach effec- 
tively and to provide leadership to other members of the nursing team. 

Experiential Changes; Experiential learning is valued as 
highly today in nursing as it has been in the past. Differences exist 
in how these experiences are arranged and provided. The educational 
institution arranges with each health care agency for the nature, time, 
and quantity of experiences. In some cases formal contracts are drec^ 
up. Instructors from the school accompany the students, preparing them 
in advance and helping them to evaluate their experience afterwards. 
Very little responsibility it. placed on personnel of the agency for 
the educational experience. 

Years ago many schools stressed the service aspect of experi- 
ential learning. Due to accreditation standards and other changes in 
our society, there has been increasing emphasis upon the educational 
aspect, even in hospital schools. 

Newer kinds of experiences are being provided today, such as 
visits to residents of apartment buildings designed for the elderly, to 
community mental health centers and to primary care centers. 

Practice Changes; Across the nation changes have been occur- 
ring in the traditional role of the nurse. Increasing knowledge about 
and complexity in the provision of health care have led to -'.e evolution 
of the role of Clinical Specialist. Although this role is uefined 
various ways in specific institutions, essentially a Clinical Specialist 



is a nurse prepared ac the master's degree level to provide increased 

knwledge and expertise in a delimited clinical area, 

Esther Lucille Brown s^.ates that the: 

, , , clinical specialist generally stands outside the 
organizational line on the chart in order that the nurse may 
have more freedom to move where and when she thinks she is 
most needed. She is a consultant who also acts as a prac- 
titioner, teacher, and supervisor; her primary role, in 
cooperation with the physician, may be viewed as that of 
representative of the patient's interests within the con- 
cept of comprehensive, coordinated, and continuing care, • • 

• • • It £role of clinical specialist) is designed to. 
replace the technical-managerial role now employed by staff 
nurses generally and the non-nursing administrative-super- 
visory role that has occupied so much of the attention of 
head nurses and supervisors. 

Increasing emphasis upon health promotion and maintenance as 
well as upon prevention of illness in our society has led to a re- 
evaluation of delivery of health care. Clinics, outpatient depart- 
ments," ambulatory care centers, group practice, and home health serv- 
ices are becoming increasingly important. The role of the Nurse Prac- 
titioner has been evolving to enable nurses to function more effectively 
in these settings. The Committee of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare stated: 

As health care becomes increasingly valued in our society, 
nurses will be expected to take, more responsibility for the 
delivery of primary health and nursing care, for coordinating 
preventive services, for initiating or participating in diag- 
nostic screening, and for referring patients who require 
differential medical diagnoses and medical therapies,^ 

The School of Nursing has operated a continuing education pro- 
gram for preparation of Pediatric Nurse Practitioners since 1970, Cur- 
rently a new program for Adult Nurse Practitioners is being designed. 
Eventually it is anticipated that opportunities will exist for bacca- 
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laureate and master's students to have these additional skills built 
into their programs, at least as an elective. 

Practitioners gain skill through internship and preceptorship 
arrangements extending over a ten-month period and utilizing various 
hospitals, health care centers, or group practice settings. 

Major Problems Encountered 

Instruction. Faculty from the School of Nursing plan for and 
participate in the experiential learning of students. In any field 
where close clinical instruction is involved, student-teacher ratios 
must be kept as low as possible. Naturally this affects the cost of 
educating professionals. 

Much administrative effort goes into arranging for the wide 
variety of experiential learning which occurs. Many agencies can only 
accommodate a few students at a time, thus necessitating wide-scattered, 
extensive travel for instructors and coordinators. 

In some agencies joint appointments have been effected to 
enable individuals with a primary appointment in the agency to assist 
in establishing a positive learning environment and to interpret the 
program to patients and personnel, while joint roles are generally 
recognized as desirable and necessary, it has been difficult to imple- 
ment this concept here except at the Clinical Specialist level. 

Due to the physical arrangement, the University Health Center 
of Pittsburgh would appear to an outsider as a very logical place for 
extremely close cooperation to exist between agencies and educational 
programs. However, due to the voluntary nature of the Center and the 
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loose organizational structi^re, it is often difficult to implement 
nursing goals or interdisciplinary efforts. 

Local settings do not always keep pace with national trends. A 
school cannot prepare large numbers of individuals for new roles before 
agencies create opportunities for them to function in new ways. Also, 
faculty must be prepared for new roles before they are able to prepare 
the students. ♦ 

Some health care agencies which might be able to provide experi- 
ential learning are greatly restricted to students because the patients 
or clients believe that experiential learning represents "second class" 
care. 

During this transition period itpch confusion and mixed emotion 
exists over the overlapping roles of medicine, nursing, and social work. 
Health professions are under pressure to create new roles which will even 
further confoimd the issue, e.g., physicians' assistants. 

Perceived Future Changes and Advantages 

Since we are caught up in a dynamic society, changes within the 
School of Nursing will be intimately affected by changes in the nation- 
al and local health care delivery scene as well as changes in higher 
education. 

If opportunities for nurses to function in an extended role 
increase, and if solid financial support for professional education in 
a university setting continues, it would appear that many options will 
be available to the school. The Clinical Specialist and Nurse Prac- 
titioner programs will be continued, strengthened and perhaps modified 
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to meet unique needs of different types of health care ageicies. 

The undergraduate curriculum is currently being evaluated in 
"terms of providing more flexibility for individual interests, earlier 
opportunitie-, to consider specialization, and a broader range of experi- 
ential learning including rural settings. 

Means of evaluating experiential learning obtained outside of 
the educational program are continually being evaluated and updated. 
Better articulation between campus branches of the University of Pitts- 
burgh as well as between community colleges and the University will 
help to expand the number of nurses with strong professional prepara- 
tion. This school is vital to the state as well as to the nation since 
Pennsylvania has long ranked first or second in all of the United States 
in the production of nurses. The range has averaged betv;een 10 and 12 
per cent over the last fifteen years. 

Simulated experiential learning is being developed in the 
rather extensive Learning Resource Center which the school has estiiblished. 
Faculty are becoming more proficient in using educational technology to 
achieve educational objectives. 

Closer working relationships between the School of Nursing and 
health care agencies must be cultivated in order to ensure production 
of manpower to meet the nursing needs of the region and to ensure that 
its educational programs are highly relevant. 

If licensure and certification of nurses becomes linked to 
mandatory continuing education, it is predictable that this school will 
become a vital li.ik in a state-wide and nation-wide system. Even if 
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that possibility does not materialize, much more effort to provide up- 
dated eKperientr.al learning through continuing education will probably 
occur^ 
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THE SCHOOL OP DENTAL MEDICINE 
Introduction 

There are a niunber of recent innovations in both curriculum and 

the nature of experiential learning within the dental school* For 

example, the School of Dental Medicine makes it possible for students 

"to apply for graduation nhen qualified, regardless of their length of 
10 

study in school." There is also an expansion of professional experiences 
in the fourth year, largely elective, program. In addition, as with 
most other dental schools in the nation, there is an increased erapliasis 
in offering emergency services to residents of the community. Although 
most dental training in the experiential area takes place in the dental 
school's own out-patient clinic at the University, some students have 
been able to provide services in outlying clinics* 

Unfortunately due to limitations of time, statistical data on the 
School of Dental Medicine were not collected; the following descriptive 
material was compiled dxiring faculty interviews. 

Major Changes in Program 
Curriculu m Changes : There is a new emphasis on preparing the dental 
student for an expanding role of professional concern and awareness, and 
in providing more and better dental services to communities* For example, 
there is a specific area entitled, "Professional and Social Perspective," 
which is. designed to increase the future dentist's inclination to communi- 
cate with other professionals, and his concern for unmet dental needs in 
the community. The above philosophy about curriculum development has led 
to other changes : "The core didactic portion of the curriculum is completed 
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within three years. Expanded elective study opportunities in clinical 
and biological sciences and the humajiities occur early in the third year. 
It is also possible during the fourth yesLT, to combine a degree program 
in another discipline or profession. Six dental students are currently 
working toward master's degrees concurrently with the dental program, in areas 
such as: Public Health, School of Health-Related Professions area of 
Child Development, School of Education, and the student doing a master's 
thesis in Anthropology, Biocommunications within the Speech Department • "''"'^ 
Seven other students are enrolled in the Master of Science program offered 
by the Hiarmacology Department of the dental school as an element of the 
core curriculum. 

Experiential Changes ; At the practice level, a dental student is 

trained to be a generalist. In so doing, he must alGo have a grasp of 

several sub-specialty areas in order to accomplish this goal. Early 

dentSLL training stressed the need to be competent in only one or two 

areas. At the graduate level (and there is considerable pressure among 

students to expand graduate education), students further their competency 

in specialized areas, "in addition, third-year students spend a minimum 

of four weeks off-campus in hospitf.1 service or community service. 

Clinical development, which begins in the first year, is enriched and 

expanded by mid-term of the third year. By mid- term, 20 per cent of the 

third-year class had progressed to clinical levels that could reasonably 
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lead to completion of the program in three years." 

In spite of the individualized aK)roach^ it is interesting to note 
that according to a faculty member: "There is no precipitate rush for 
the nearest exit; it seems reasonable to interpret the current mode as an 
indication of student confidence tnat faculty will provide aii expanded 
and valuable elective fourth-year program." 
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Major Problems Encountered 
Instruction ; The most sert^ - carrying out the dental 

program is that of understaffing ^ojr were lo«t to federal 

programs and newly established &....^.^s, and it is difficult to recruit 
qualified persons due to the extresiely c r^etitive atmosphere today. 
Pull-time faculty average about 30-lfO . responsibility at the 

school. This means that there is little or no time for community involve- 
ment or faculty development in other areas* The present student-staff 
ratio is altogether too high for the type of clinical teaching that is 
required for implementation in the school. 

Placement ; It is difficult to find suitable learning experiences 
in the community because often no supervision for the student is available, 
(It is impractical to place faculty ii the field as they are heavily 
'^•^mmitted to the University clinics,) Also, "there have been problems 
related to student participation in community programs. The cxirrent 
structure of roost community health programs provides support for pr^-^^ssional 
personnel to fill roles fomerly assigned to students or volunteers. 
The School of Dental Medicine is presently trying to find alternate 
community learning ^experiences , 

Evaluation ; Evaluation of student progress continues to be a pro- 
blem as it is with other dental schools, "The elementarj'^ problems of 
objectivity, machine scoring, and data recovery have, of course, been 
resolved. But objectivity is neither a guarantee of validity nor an 
assurance of a reliable sampling the student ^s knowledge, 'Mock 
board* test treatments and other conventional approaches are not providing 
reliable measures of students* typical performance. The first steps of 
progress will be to ijosprove inter-rater reliability and at the very least, 
to systematize subjective observations, "-^5 



Perceived Future Changes and Advantages 
Two of the more significant services the dental school will provide 
in the future are emphasis on prevention and providing dental students 
with the knowledge of how to assist people in the community to obtain 
needed dental services. In the^latt'^^- area, students are expected to 
analyze the whys of neglected dental service and articulate what is 
needed and how it right be obtained. 

Another significant change in the future will be the expanded role 
of oral hygienists and dental assistants. These valuable auxiliary 
persons will take on some of the dentist's preliminary diagnostic 
functions, thereby freeing the dentist for more speciaJazed diagnostic 
treatment. Auxiliary dental persons will also be used in the preventa- 
tive comraunity aspects of dental medicine. 

Finally, the private practice of dentistry seems to be changing . 
rapidly. There are now several r odes of dental health care: the tra- 
ditional solo; group practice; and public practice through government 
services. Some students are already involved in social programs. A 
case in point is the dental school's involvement in a family care plan 
based at a methadone treatment center in inner-city. This program, 
wffich will ^deliver comprehensive dental services to families in a faculty- 
supervised satellite facility, was initiated by the action of the dental 
student committee. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Introduction 

There are two types of experiential learning in the School of Educa- 
tion: student teaching and ^internships • Stu t teaching is for under- 
graduate majors in education who spend part of their time learning hotv" to 
teach in regular school settings. Internships are specifically for gradu- 
ate students in education, and the intern experience can be differentiated 
from student teaching since interns are "more concerned with reformulation 
of school curricula and professional teacher roles whereas student teachers 
are observer assistants in the social change process". In addition, 
interns are often teachers of five or more years' teaching experience 
who are expected to operate in a highly independent and self-directed msuiner. 

Experiential learning at both undergraduate and master's levels is 
required for aJJ. students. Doctoral students may choose the option of a 
research project. This means that there is a very significant interest and 
an involvement with the community through the school system, since there 
are approximately 1,500 (l,208 full-time; 3^9 pa^t-time) undergraduate 
students and about 2,800 (756 full-time; 2,102 part-time) graduate students 
in the School of Education. The School of Education comprises 20 different 
departments, and it was not possible withfji the limits of this study to 
talk to people in all of these departments. However, interviews were 
conducted with faculty from eight different areas; Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, The Triple T Program (master's level). Educational 
Psychology, Counselor Education (master's and doctoral). Counselor Educa- 
tion (specialist diploma). Educational Administration, and the Department 
of Special Education and Rehabilitation. It was also possible to collect 
some genercuL atatistical information. 
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Student teachers at the undergraduate level in the Schcx)l of Education 
do not receive remuneration for their services; graduate interns receive 
the equivalent of half of a beginning teacher's salary. The number of 
facxaty involved in instructing students in experiential learning programs 
and acting as consultants in the schools is very high. In the .eight pro- 
grams where interviews were conducted, a total of ikl facility members are 
at experiential sites where their time is spent instructing students, 
offering consultation to school principstls and teachers, institutiona?, 
and agency personnel, and participating in team teaching. Although there 
may be some overlap between programs, this appears to represent vtare than 
half of the total faculty of the school. There are also a large ntunber of 
non-University persons involved in the instruction of students in the various 
schools. Cooperating teachers (teachers in the schools who are a j signed 
to instruct the university student teacher or intern) and qualified other 
professionals make significant contribution to the student • s experiential 
education* In addition, principals in each of the schools and agency and 
institutional directors are involved in planning. amd implementing the 
experiential aspect of the student's education. 

There are limitations placac on the ntanber of students assigned to 
each experiential instructor. A ratio is determined based on the size of 
the particular school through the cooperation of the School of Education 
and the schools in the community. In the elementary schools, the average 
ratio is approximately l8 student teachers to one cooperative teacher. 
In some cases, team teaching reduces the ratio to about eight to one. 
Students are generally seen on an average of once a week for instruction 
and guidance. The length of the graduate internship is generally nine to 
twelve months. Student teachers in the undergraduate programs spend from 
three to six months per year in experiential le.arning. 
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In addition to the traditional involvement with public schools, there 
are a considerable number of student teaching and internship positions 
within non-school settings. For exaiapley the departments of Counselor 
Education and Special Education and Rehabilitation provide many such 
placements in state institutions and other governmental settings. This 
emphasis reflects a significant contribution and concern for the emotional 
and educational growth of students who may not be able to meet the normal 
demands of the public school situation. 

Major Changes in Program 

Experiential Changes : The Scixv^ol of Education is involved in inno- 
vative efforts in education, and some of these affect the experiential 
ccMnponent. Innovations have, in part, been encouraged by the federally- 
funded Triple T Program (Training the Trainers of Teachers), the primary 
purpose of which is to increase the effectiveness of the nation's elemen- 
tary and secondary schools by changing the system of training educational 
personnel. Besides this program, many of the school's instructional 
activities take place in six. or seven "clinical centers". The centers 
are actual operating public and private schools where educators-in- 
training receive at least one full term's instruction on the site. The 
program began two yeaxs a^o in the elementary school and is now used in 
other departmental specialties. 

In more recent objectxves, there is an explicit philosophical 
intention to include both faculty and students as change agents at the 
university-school interface. In line with this objective, there is a 
pronounced effort to concentrate student teachers and student interns in 
inner-city rather than suburban training site^. Besides the movement 
toward urban sites, student teachers now have a continuous teaching 
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experience in secondary education (block placement), whereas for er]y 
the experience was alternated with periods of classroom work. Stadents 
in elementary education have increased the amount of time spent fi^om 
approximately 21 to 31 hours per week. 

Traditionally, student interns had a summer internship followed by 
one-half year of further experience. Interns were usually hired for 
teaching positions following their internships. At present, students 
have several possible internship options; however, due to a shortage of 
placements, there is, in fact, often no choice but to accept whatever 
opening is available. 

Instructional Changes : Traditionally, interns and student teachers 
were supervised by one University faciaty member who kept the, student 
informed as to his progress. Within the last five yea^<;, this approach 
has been changed to what is described as "clinical" supervision, where 
interns and student teachers are perceived as part of a partnership both 
with one another and with the cooperating teacher. This new ar. angement 
is priinarily a result of the increased usa of the team teaching concept. 

Major Problems Encountered 

Financial ; Recent financial cutb :ks are definitely affecting the 
intern. The employment market will have a continued and perhaps crucial 
impact on the future of intern programs. In addition, the fact that the 
Triple T Program is to be discontinued; as schediaed, at the end of 1972- 
73 academic year, will also affect a considerable number of students and 
the intern prograjns as \7ell. 

Instruction : There is a shortage of faculty to carry out student 
instruction in the-^eagperiential settings. There is also a lack of a 
full-time faculty person to coordinate school placements. 
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Placement : Iiocating placements for secondary student teachers has 
always been a problem. The reasons are: "(l) We must compete with other 
universities who place secondary student teachers in secondary schools; 

(2) a number of secondary schools limit the intake of student teachers due 
to favoritism or traditional ties with a particular university; and 

(3) some universities sign contracts with secondary schools /''^'^ 

In some instances, the school, is not suitable for a learning experi- 
ence due to political problems within the school-community or simply 
resistance to new teaching concepts. As one faculty member pointed out, 
"We can only place an intern in a school by invitation. This implies 
that the school board and parents must approve of our intern program.* 

Other Problems ; Not all faculty support the notion of the internship 
experience. Disruption of schools due to political and other reasons 
does affect intern and student teaching opportunities and is a direct 

r 

reflection of the impact of the urban crises on training. One faculty 
nember suggests that traditional internship programs will sufft.* from 
competition with new ideas , and the major problem be to justify their 
continuing existence. 

Perceived Future Changes and Advantages 
For the future, it is projected that there will be a lengthening of 
the internship and student teaching experience and an increasing investment 
of faculty in the problems "out there" (faculty presently spend as much as 
two and one-half days a week in off -campus departme: J. consultai^ion and 
teaching roles away from the University). In addition, some departments 
are making increasing use of non-traditional settings. There will also be 
a continued use of "clinical or teaching center^s" as a tool for teaching. 
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THE SCHOOL OF LAW 
Introduction 

The law school at the University of Pittsburgh has a total enrolljnent 
of 525 full-time students. There are 16 full-time and seven part-time 
faculty at the school. The internship program within the law school has 
'undergone changes over t?ie past several years. A fevr brief comments 
will be made below on the traditional internship before the present 
program is discussed. 

In the state of Pennsylvania until very recently, law students were 
sponsored by an individual lawyer (preceptor) or a law firm. The individual 
lawyer or firm was to provide the student with 90 days of practical training, 
usuaJLly during the summer months. However, during the past five or six 
years, this type of experiential learning situation has been discontinued 
because students were often found to be doing unstructured and unrelated 
assignments which seemed to have little reference to their training. 
Since the discontinuation of the preceptor program has been gradual and 
recent, programs in experiential learning at the law school are somewhat 
limited at the present time. The following material, obtained through 
interviews with faculty members, is therefore descriptive in natvire. 

• Major ChaJiges in Program 
Curriculum Changes ; There are interdisciplinary courses offered to 
law students in addition to their regular course work. There is a covirse 
in healtb law established in cooperation with the Graduate School of Public 
Health. This program allows a student lawyer to work on a graduate degree 
in public health while augmenting his studies ir? fields such as hospital 
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legislation and environroontal and public health law* Other recently- 
added programs include Modern Social Legislation, which deals with laws 
concerning housing, employment, and social security; and a combined 
course in evidence, constitutional law, and criminal law offered as a part 
of the University's graduate program in forensic chemistry, or chemistry 
related to the investigation of crime. 

Experiential Changes ; In the area of public service law, the school 
has established a Legal Clinic course designed to provide lawyers-in- 
training with an internship through the federally- funded Neighborhood 
Legal Services. The purpose of this program is to assist citizens who 
may not be able to afford a practicing attorney's fee, with consultation 
about their legal problems. During each trimester, approximately 60-70 
students spend one-half to one day a week in a Nei^borhood Legal Ser- 
vices office. There^is a practicing attorney in each of these neigh- 
borhood offices, and the student is directly responsible to him. Quite 
frequently the student serves in an "intake" or "screening" capacity 
to assess the actual legal problem of the citizen. Although the caseload 
of the student will vary according to the neighborhood, he may be required 
to handle as many as 150 cases in one semester. 

In addition, there is a developing experiential component involving 
law students with prisoners' legal problems at Western Penitentiary . 
Approximately 3© students .spend one day a week dealing with prisoners' 
legal problems. Most of the problems are connected with post-conviction, 
situations and demand a good deal of anaJLysis and'^fact-gathering. In 
this experiential setting the student provides a service to the court 
by clarifying legal requests of prisoners, at the sajne time, he is giving 
a ser/ice to the ijrisoner. 



in addition to the above-mentioned programs is a siuraneT "internship" 
for a limited number of law students in seven or eight of the larger law 
firms in Pittsburgh* Application for these Internships are open to all 
law students at the beginnings of their second year of training • However, 
only a limited number of students can be considered by these few law 
firms • Only about 10-15 students in a secbnd-year law class of 265 
could be accepted. Students are paid for their work in these firms. 

The major purpose of this summer internship is for the law firm to 
assess the student's potential in the firm. A majority of these students 
are hired by the firm at the end of their third year and are made an 
offer of employment at the end of their summer placement, in a sense, 
this "internship" is a carryover of the traditional sy. except that 
it is very selective and more to the benefit of the law firm than to 
the learning that the student might obtain. 

Finally, it should also be mentioned that many law students find 
their own summer or part-time jobs with smaller law firms. It is spec- 
ulated that about fifty per cent of the law students work part-time in 
various law firms. However, this is arranged by the student himself. 

Major Problems Encoxmtefek 
Placement : Aside ftom the two formal programs in connection with the 
Neighbor hood L ocal Services /Centers and the Western Penitentiary Program, 
there are not enough available sites for internships. Although there are 
about 20 large law firms in Pittsburgh and 239 law firms in /JLlegheny 
County, only seven or eight of these firms are able to provide summer 
internships. Even within these se^^en or eig^t firms interns are selected 
ftrom other major law schools as weli# 
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Altliv^^^h the reasons are not entirely clear as to why other firms 
in Pittsburgh do not provide internships, it may be a result of lack of 
time for a lawyer in private practice to supervise students, as well as 
smaller firms not being able to afford the monetary sacrifice of employ- 
ing such students. 

Perceived Future Changes and Advantages 
Apparently, it is difficult for the law school to envision any 
immediate change in the direction of providing additional irternships. 
On the other hand, there are increasing signs that some law students have 
become more involved and concerned with minority problems and m.th persons 
who are \mable to afford services of a private lawyer. This group of 
students represents about 20 per cent of the student body, and they are 
sometimes able to find "internship" experiences within Legal Aid or other 
governmental service agencies at the federal le^-el. However, internships 
at the federal level axe very limited. The fea^^^'dl government is only 
able to offer a total of 159 summer internships for all law students in 
the country. 

At the same time, it should be mentioned" that the Law Schpol has now 
adopted a simulated practice course into the curriculum and the school has 
received a fo\mdation ^^lant to support its inrplementation. ^ The third year 
law s ic will choose areas of skill development that he is interested in. 
Some of the skills mentioned axe: decision-making theor-y^ professional 
responsibility, advice, negotiation, drafting, arbitration, litigation, 
fact investigation, interviewillg, lobbying, research., evaluations, emo- 
tional support and the role of scapegoat. The overall emphasis then of 
the third yea^ program will be to provide an effective bridge between 
law school and the practice of law. 
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THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC .HEALTH 
Introduction 

'P^ie School of Public Health, established in 19'^? provides a number 
of programs for research and study at the master's and doctoral level 
such as: Biostatistics, Epidemiology and Microbiology, Occipational 
Health, Radiation Healthy Population Division, and Public Health Practice. 
Faculty inte^'views were concentrated within the department of Publj.c 
Health Practice where there is a large component of experiential learning 
because of already heavy demands of faculty tijne. 

Public Health Practice includes the programs of health planning, 
mental health, environmental health, health law, international health, 
maternal and child health administration, medical and hospital adminis- 
tration, public health nursing, public health social work, and public 
hePith social science. 

From data elicited from six of the Public Health Practice programs, 
the f^llovring facts emerged: The Medical and Hospital Administration 
program provides the longest period of experiential training among these 
prograjns, 12 months of internship in a hospital. The other programs 
average about three months for the experiential component. The Medical 
and Hospital Administration program arranges for most of their students 
to receive stipends from the hospitals involved in the program. The 
recently developed Health Planning program also provides a few sti^:^ends 
for its students, primarily from federal funds. In the four other pro- 
grams of heeuLth practice studied, there is no remuneration provided x^ile 
the student is in the agency. Five of the six programs studied indicated 
an enrollment of approximately 12 students per program with the exception 
of Medical and Hospital Administration, vhich has 55 graduate students in 
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its two-year prograjn, and Health Planning vhich has 32 students in its 
five term program. All of these prograjns require students to have a 
period in experiential learning. 

In all of these six programs, there is a heavy relicuice on non- 
University instructors to supervise the experiential component, although 
most faciaty are also involved. The total number of non-University instruc- 
tors .in the six programs is 85, and there are more than 90 organizations 
utilized as experiential sites. The Medic" * and Hospital Administration 
program uses the largest nvmiber of experiential sites. 

Generally, students are seen for conferences one to two times weekly 
by experiential instructors. However, in three of these prcjrajns, there is 
no formal evaluation, and experiential learning is ^ included as part of 
the overall grading process. The remaining three programs do evaluate 
experiential learning as p^t of the grading process. 

Major Cihanges in Program 
Experiential Changes ;— Since most of these programs are very new, 
major changes can only be described for two older programs. Public Health 
Nursing and Medical and Hospital Administration. About ten years ago, a 
major change occurred in the Medical and Hospital Administration program, 
which moved to include experiential sites outsiae the immediate Pittsburgh 
area. This shift was accomplished to provide quality internship experiences 
for an increased enrollment.. Present outlying sites include hospitals in 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Dayton, Detroit, Boston, and New York. The program 
at Pittsburgh is one of only seven of 31 accredited schools' across the 
nation to retain a residency or experiential learning component for its 
students. Opportunities for residencies are scarce, largely because of 
a quantitative shift in administration practices which, for the time being 
at least, has led to a decline in --.he acceptance of student interns. 
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In the PiibJ.ic Health Nursing program for the advanced clinical prac- 
titioner, changes indicate increased responsibility and self- direction on 
the part of the student is emphasised and students also experience more 
variety in agency placement, iXicluding ghetto experiences emd outreach centers. 

Major Problems Encountered 

F inancicLl ; Financial cutbacks within some of the hospitals used by 
the MedicsuL and Hospital Administration program have begun to affect the 
training of the administrative resident. As of the 1971-72 academic year, 
nine hospitsuLs thb ^^ere traditionally utilized for residents in training 
coiild no longer afford to pay s ndent stipends out of their own budgets. 
Some of these hospitsuLs stipulate that they should not be required to pay 
for the studen*c's education. This meant that eigjit out of 27 residents 
were unable to secure a resident learning experience. - — - 

Althougli newer programs in public health do not have serious finan- 
cial problems, it must also be recognized that such programs as Health 
Planning-Practice are largely supported by federal funds on a limited time 
basis, and may have to eventually be incorporated into the University budget 
for continuation. 

Perceived Future Changes etnd Advantages 
There appears to be a high degree of interest and enthusiasm among 
faculty etnd students concerninc the value of the experiential component 
in the educational process. This is particularly so in the newer schools 
who have recently established this component. The faculty of these recently 
developed programs express eagerness to develop these programs to their 
maximum potential. Older programs such as the Medical and Hospital Adminis- 
tration program are uudc*. going an interesting conflict which may bo felt 
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in some of the newly developing professional schools. On the one hetnd, 
hospital resident programs on the national level have moved toward a 
greatly reduced use of the resident program. On the other hand, data at - 
the program demonstrate that the average age 3vel of entering students 
is increasingly in the under- thirty bracket. It is perceived by both 
students and faculty that the reduced age level means students do not have 
prior experience -of an administrative nature, and are therefore more in 
need of a residency than their predecessors. 

Faculty have a common concern to have a full-time coordinator for 
the experiential component, and believe it is to the. advantage of the 
student, ag^cy, and departmehtiL pro-am to have such a position. It 
is hoped that resotirces can soon be ,fotmd for such a position. 
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THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Introduction 

The School of Social Work, with a long . tradition of community service 
philosophy and practice, continues to expand its involvement with the " 
community, while at the same time extending its educational program at 
both the doctoral and the undergraduate levels. There are currently 
twenty students in the doctoral prpgram, k6 students in the nevr 
undergraduate program begun in 1971, and 137 students in the master's 
program. The under^adurte program does not as yet include an experi- 
ehti^ component, although this will be implemented in the near future. 

Historically, the program has relied hee.vily upon non-University 
experiential instructors, and data from the school indicate that at 
present there are Ilk non-University persons supplied by agencies, 
institutions, and government offices in the community. Fifteen of the 
thirty-seven full-time faculty also instruct students in the experiential 
component. This represents a departure from traditional faculty res- 
ponsibilities since, until recently, instruction by faculty members was 
confined to the classroom. The School of Social Work places a limit of 
two students to an agency experiential instructor which seems realistic 
given the commitment of such an instructor to agency obligations. It 
represents a movement toward individualized instruction, however, for 
an agency supervisor might have been assigned four or five students in 
the past. Students are seen weekly for conferences, and there are 
several methods of formal evaluation which are included as part of the 
grading process. Each student spends a total of 60O hours per academic 
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year in experiential learning, or the equivsilent of about four months 

of full-time work. 

( — 

^ Major . Changes in Program 

Curriculxim Changes : There are three methodologies in the theory 
and practice of social work at the master *s level: casework, group- 
work, and community organization. Recently, the methodologies of case- 
work and groupwork have merged in both class and field instruction so 
that students experience a combination of theory and practice in an inter 
grated fashion. Previously, students tended to specialize in one of the 
methodologies. All students take courses in commuiaity organizations as 
well. Thus, the maaor-shtft-has been from a somewhat narrower methodo- 
Iqgical approach to a problem- solving approach. Community organization 
provides a combination of casework and groupwork skills combined with a 
knowledge of community processes such as socisil policy aixd social change. 
This sequence attracts increasing nximbers of students, particularly 
black stud^ts, which evidently reflect a keen interest in social change. 
There are new courses in administrative and supervisory skills, and 
students axe also encouraged to consider the training needs of para- 
professionals in the field. 

E xperientieuL Changes : There is an increased use of faculty as field 
instructors. The major reason for this is to allow for more educational 
control over the experientisLL learning component. The use of experiential 
settings has shifted to more non-traditional agencies which reflects a 
concern for a preventative emphasis rather than a rehabilitative emphasis. 
For example, casework and group work students are increasingly placed in 
health and correctional agencies, while community organization students 
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are taught the "advocacy role" and are placed in NAACP, the Mayor's 
office, and a few governmental offices at the state and federal level. 

Major Problems Encountered 
Financial : Funding of students enrolled in the master's and doc- 
toral programs has become a serious issue during the past two years. 
Data received from the school indicate, for exanple, that half of the 
1971-^72 students have no outside funding in the fonn of federal or other 
cash grants, and that only a small ntunber of students receive stipends 
from agencies. Funds from -the federally-sponsored but state-administered 
professional education program dropped drastically from 26 per cent of 
students funded in this maimer in 1971 to a low of k per cent in 1972. 
(ilt the natibna.! level, the professional education program during the 
past ten years funded about 45 per cent of students enrolled in social 
work schools.) 

Instruction ; In a few instances, agencies cannot provide qualified 
experiential instructors, and the facxilty must provide this. There is 
often the conflict of education versus service in the field experience, 
" and the School of Social Work attempts to bridge this gap by providing 
special classes for agency instructors and involving agency social workers 
on the school's committees. Occasionally, there is difficultjr in obtain- 
ing a suitable agency. In addition, field instructors have responded to 
student demands at both local and national levels for an increased use of 
a more flexible instructor- student relationship. The overall aim is to 
reduce a too heavy dependence on the field instructor, so that students 
will be able to make a realistic transition to a 3nore independent role 
when entering employment. 
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' Perceived Futiire .Changes and Advantages 
Ciorricxilum projections indicate that there will be a movement toward 
increased specisuLization in areas of health, corrections, and welfare. 
This will result in combining a social work methodology with a clustering 
of skills in certain specialized areas. Students are now exposed ';o a 
new coTirse on organizational change which is intended to assist students 
in becoming more aware of the problems of change within organizations. 
There is slLso a plan to develop a mid-management sequence for social 
workers planning to move into administrative positions. 

The community prginization sequence will concentrate more on social 
policy areas and will attempt to develop field placements in Washington, 
P. C. There are already few such placements in Harrisburg. It is 
projected that increasing numbers of community organization graduates 
will enter upper-level management positions,' whereas the B.A. graduates 
will assume the "grass roots" community organization positions. 

The School of Social Work greatly expanded black enrollment in 1967. 
Although there was a subsequent period of confusion, the belief now 
appears to be that this development led to a constructive aftermath and 
increased involvement in xirban problems. 



THE SCHOOL OF HEALTH RELATED PROFESSIONS 
Introduction 

The School of Health Related Professions was established in I969 and 
is the most recent addition to the University Health Center. There are 
four departments: 1;heT)^artment of Child Development and Child Care, 
the Department of Medical Technology, the Department of Physical Tterapy, 
and the Department of Health Records Administration; and one division: 
the Kvision of Health Related Professions Instructional Services. The 
mvision offers a B.S. in HRP for licensed oral hygienists who desire 
added competency in teaching and. administration. Tlie f oiir departments 
offer a Bachelor of Science. The Department of Child Development and 
Child Care also gives a Master of Science degree. 

The unique feature of this school is that it trains persons for a 
professional role at the undergraduate rather than graduate level (with 
the exception of the Child Development and Child Care Department). Stu- 
dents enter in their junior year of college. Applications have increased 
considerably since the school opened, and the school is limited in the 
numbers of students it can accept. 

Data collected indicate that there is a total enrollment of 222 under- 
graduate students and 81 graduate students in the Department of Child 
Development and Child Care, and there are 28 full-time faculty and ih 
part-time faculty. All students enrolled, excepting for oral hygienists, 
are engaged, for varying lengths of time, in the experiential learning 
component. Students do not receive remuneration \jhile learning and work- 
ing in the e^cperiential site. There is considerable reliance on non- 
University persons (approximately 150) to serve as experiential instructors 
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in (97) different hospitals and agencies. One fttcxilty member from each 
of the four departments is assigned as clinical coordinator of experiential 
learning in that particvilar department. There is an effort to develop 
experiential sites ejid work c?.osely with the off-campus experiential 
instructors through the use; of the clinical coordinator. Meetings and 
continuing education programs are also utilized as a means of maintaining 
cooperation and communication. 

The formal evaluation' of experiential learniiig is utilized in all 
departments of the school and is considered as paj^t of the grading process. 
The Medical Technology Department has been able to reduce the experiential 
laboratory work fl^om 52 to 17 weeks by offering laboratory courses in the 
department. 

Major ChiEinges in Program • 

Since the school has only very recently been established, it is too 
early to perceive any major changes in the curriculum or experiential 
area. It may be interesting to note some developments in the school in 
comparison with the national level. 

Medical Technology Program : Traditionally, most medical technology 
programs have been based in hospitals, and this is still true at the 
present time. The Medical Technology program at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, however, has developed a program in which they teach all lecture 
courses and most laboratory work within their own facility, althoix^ the 
facilities of six hospitals are also utilized. 

Physical Therapy Prograia ; There are a number of gradual changes at 
the national level which are reflected in the newly-established Physical 
Therapy program at the University of Pittsburgh. Greater emphasis is 
placed on experiential learning early in the curriculum. There is a 
wide variety of clinical facilities used in the program. Physical 



therapy involves a broad spectrum of activities including direct patient 
service, administration, research, teaching and community service. 
Students are considered learners rather than service persons. There is 
greater emphasis on a problem- solving approach in patient care services. 

Major Problems Encountered 
Financial ; By and large, since ohe program is smalx; there are few 
serious finajicial problems related to the experiential component. All of 
the experiential sites and instructors are provided free of cost to the 
Ixiiversity for the benefit of students, although some remuneration in the 
vay of direct payment or corxtinuing education opportunities are being 
requested by some experiential sites. In the case of the Medical Tech^ 
nology Department, there was some initial difficulty in obtaining enough 
money for laboratory demonstrations and technical equipment, although 
the department has made considerable: progress in these last three years 
having received all funds requested for equipment and laboratories in 
Pennsylvania Hall. 

Experiential Instructors ; There is a serious shortage of qualified 
instructors in Medical Technology. Accreditation requirements in Physical 
Therapy, Medical Technology, and Health Records Administration also make 
it difficult to find placements that meet standards. The heavy reliance 
on agency personnel to provide experiential supervision reflects the problem 
of not having enough faculty involved ±n this area. Without the community 
agencies and dedicated professionals, these programs could not survive. 
The Child Development and Child Care program does not have so much diffi^ 
culty in this area, partly because it has evolved over a number of years. 
At one time it was part of the Department of Psychiatry in the medical 
school. They also can draw upon a number of different experiential settings 
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in child csire, without having to worry about accreditation, since most of 
these programs already adhere to professional standards of their own. 

Placement Difficulties ; Accreditation requirements in a i*ew of 
these health-related programs place a limitation upon locating experi- 
ential sites for students. Also, if a student is being -orrined in a 
hospital, he must share the facility with students of^dii ferent schools, 
and of varying educational backgrounds. This brings added conpetition 
for experiential site spaces, but .also is etn advantage in providing exper- 
ience with students of other schools and levels of education. 

Perceived Future Changes and Advantages 

There are a number of anticipated changes, particularly since this 
is a relatively new -school. These changes are indicated by departments. 

Health Records Administration ; Thj development of a part-time curri- 
culum will allow persons who have an a,ssociate degree (Assistan cord 
Technician) to retiirn for updated knowledge of Health Records Administra- 
tion. There is a trend toward a broad concern with health records \rtiich 
will reflect a knowledge of and concern for all areas of health, not just 
those found in the* medical records departments of hospitals; This means 
moving into settings such as nei^borhood centers, health centers, visiting 
niirse associations. 

Physical Therapy ; There is a definite trend toward the development of 
administrative, teaching, and research roles at the master •s level, and 
in a few instances, at the undergraduate level as well. A master •s degree 
program is beinj; proposed within the Division of HRP^Instructiphal Services 
for this purpose. Interestingly, there are increasing demands from other 
disciplines to allow their students to enroll in physical therapy courses. 

Medical Technology ; A number of new sites will have to be located 
so as to meet the increased demand of students who wish to enter the 



program; there will be an emphasis on rural needs in medical technology; 
and there vill be an attempt to draw more men into what is presently 
considered a predcaninantly female occupation. The proposed master's 
degree program in the Division of HRP Instructional Sciences will euLso 
meet the need for graduate level personnel in this profession • 

Child Development and Child Care ; For the most psrt, this program 
will continue as at present with.B.S. graduates belns trained for direct 
service roles i while M.S. graduates are likely to^ enter admiUiistrative 
careers in child development, at some point. There is likely to be more 
flexibility in the practicum sites and greater individualization concerning 
the student's- overall experience. Another positive feature of this program 
is that it utilizes a wide varleoy of settings with a nvmiber of different 
professionals* 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND jUTERMTIONAL AFFAIRS 

Introduction 

An internship experience is offered as an option in lieu of a thesis 
requirement at GSPIA* At the termination of an internship, a student 
mwst present a substantive report acceptable to the standeurds of a master's 
thesis to the faculty committee of his department • A recent survey con- 
ducted by the coordinator's office for internships revealed that approxi- 
mately one-half of the students enrolled at GSPIA are interested in having 
an internship experience • Due to the fact that there euren't eno\igh agencies 
that have provided in their budgets for interns, the number of students 
desiring internships exceeds the number of available iritemship positions • 
Question' *uire data were collected from CSSPIA, and several faciaty menibers 
were interviewed. 

A student committee, supported by a nucleus of faculty, were instru- 
mental in encouraging a formal ^development of an experiential learning 
program* Formal institutionalization of the internship program at GSPIA 
was effected in 1970, -with the hiring of the coordinator responsible for 
the development of internships for the entire school, which includes the 
departments of Public Administration, Economic & Social Development, Public 
Works Engineering, Urban Affairs, and International Affairs. At present, 
faculty representatives from each of these departments serve on the intern- 
ship committee. A breakdown of the number of students involved in intern- 
ships from each of these departments indicates that the highest number are 
in Urban Affairs, followed" by Public Administration, ajid International Affairs* 

Other data indicate that interns usually receive remuneration from 
the organization in which th^ are placed. Potentially, all faculty are 
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available to stuiJent interns for instruction and consultation concerninG 
the experiential leeunaing cooiponent. However, it nay be that students 
select faculty nejnbers mainly on the basis of an interest in experiential 
learning. In any case, not all faculty are involved in the program. All 
students have agency or organizational representatives who supeivise them 
at the experiential site. As of 1971-72, there were approximately 25-30 
organizations being used as experie!:)tial leajming sites. How often a 
student is seen by the faculty concemiiig Ms progress in experiential 
leamix;g varies, depending on \Aia,t the student and the faculty member 
agree upon. In addition, a number of fonaal evaluation procedures are 
utilized in assessing the student •s progress in experiential learning, 
and these evaluations are considered when reviewing the organizations fpr 
future intern placements. Most student interns spend approximately four 
months as interns, ^but the time i>eriod can expand to as long as twelve 
months. Interns have been placed in many local governmental agencies as 
assistants to borough and township -managers. Some of the other age icies 
represented are Urban League of Pittsburgh, Housing Authority of Pittsburgh, 
the Pittsburg Office of HUD, Turtle Creek Valley Council of Government, 
Allegheny Covinty Bureau of Consumer Protection, Toronto Metropolitan 
Planning Board, St. Louis County Municipal LecLgue, Argonne National Labora- 
tory's Center for Environmental Studies, Atlsuita Housing Authority, United 
Nations' Population Divicion, Health Planning Council for Central North 
Carolina and Management Services Division of the City of Dayton, Ohio. 

I4ajor Changes in Program 
Since the program is a relatively new one, there has not been enough 
time to elapse for significant changes to occur in cxirriculum or experiential 
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aspects. However, the original decision of the internshii. connnittee to 
have the internship experience after the completion of three trimesters 
of course work, has begun to be altered to rjome extent. More recently, 
some students have been allowed to have an intern experience at the com- 
pletion of the second trimester, in some instances, these students are 

motivated for an earlier internship experience due to financial need. 

However,, most students still enter the experience following the third 
trimester. 

M ajor Problems EncoTintered 
Development of Intentship Program ; The early stage of implementing 
the intern program was met vith resistance i3h"the ptrt of some of the 
faculty and even at present there is not a total commitment by faculty 
to support the notion of the intern experience. However, some faculty 
members who originally preferred a thesis requirement are now less resis- 
tant to the idea. According to one faculty member, "their resistance has 
broken down because the students have demonstrated its value." 

Financial ; Two faculty indicated that there should be a full-time 
coordinator of internships from each of the departments in the school 
rather than only one coordinator for the whole school, due to the heavy 
demands on one coordinator for the whole school. However, the present 
■budget does not allow for this. 

Experiential Sites; Experiential sites are in short supply. A most 
critical aspect, reported faculty interviewed, is the shortage of agency 
supervisors, in addition, some mid-career women must have a placement within' 
the Pittsbui-gh area as they do not have time to travel or live in other 
areas. 
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Perceived Fatiire Changes and Ad\''antagec> 
The changes projected indicate a concern for improving the existing 
internship program. Among the suggestions made by some facility for a 
more positive program^are: that facility involved in the program should be 
given explicit recognition for their efforts; that each department within 
the" school should identify and define expectations of the intern experience 
that the program should receive more constant review by the existing intern 
ship committee; and that additional financial resources must be made 
available if the coordination aspect of the program is to be developed 
adequately. Finally, it is anticipated that this type of learning will 
become a vital part of GSPIA's educational experience, particularly for 
those students without prior experience in social agencies. 
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THE ARTS ^ AND SCIENCES 
Introduction 

The application of classroom learning to direct experience vrith 
the community is a recent innovation in the Arts and Sciences. Tra- 
ditionally, the "urban university has tended to divorce itself and its 
academic programs from its surrounding community. At the undergraduate 
level, direct experience with these problems has been virtually non- 
existent, except for scattered volunteer activities. However, at the 
national level, recent trends indicate that universities axe beginning 
to look outward from the classroom and to place increasing emphasis on 
experiential learning as a valid component of the educational process. 
This is particularly so in urban studies and ethnic studies programs . ""^^ 

Nevertheless, "only a few liberal arts institutions have incorporated 
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community involvement into the regular degree programs to date. 

It is within this more general context that an attempt was made to 
ascertain the degree of involvement," as woll as any apparent trends, in 
experiential learning in the Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Pittsburgh. A brief questionnaire was sent to the chainnen of all 
departments in the Arts and Sciences early in 1972. " In the questionnaire, 
the chainnen were asked to list any courses or other projects involving 
experiential learning for their students. They were also asked for 
statistics on the number of students and faculty involved in such courses 
and projects, as well as for infonnation on time periods involved in 
community experience. The chairmen were asked to fill in data under two 
headings, posing two separate definitions of experiential learning: 
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(1) Learning which takes place out of the classroom in which the 
student is directly ivivolved in providing some kind of conimuniv.y 
service > This learning is considered part of course require- 
ments and is planned, guided, and evaluated by a combination of 
the University, community agency, and student. 

It could include a Social Science student helping in a retarded 
•children's home; an English student tutoring the disadvantaged; 
a Chemistry major doing a water resources study for a small 
township. 

(2) Learning which takes place out of the ^classroom and wherein the 
student is involved through research, field studies, or other 
special projects outside the University. However, in this 
situation the student is not engaged in providing direct service 
to the community . All of these activities are considered part 
of the course program requirements in your department. 
Activities in this category might be a Business major engaged 

in a. marketing survey; a Geology student tmdertaking a field 
trip; a Political Science major examining voting records at 
the county court house. 
Of the 32 questionnaires sent out to departments in the Arts and 

Sciences, 23 (72 per cent) were returned. The results, briefly summarized, 

were as follows: 

— Three departments indicated a community service conponent in 
some courses. 

~- Nine departments include courses where learning takes place 
outside the classroom, in which the student was not engaged in 
providing a direct service to the community. 
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— - Thirteen departments indicated that their curriculum did not 
include either type of experiential learning. 
In total, there are seven courses dealing with some aspect of community 
service: three are graduate courses with an average of 10-20 students 
per course, and four are undergraduate courses which averaged 32 students 
per course. There are a total of thirteen courses involving research, 
field studies, or other special prqj ects not characterized as coram^anity 
service: five are graduate courses with an average of 50 students per 
course, and eight are undergraduate courses with an average of 36 stu- 
dents per course. Those courses which involve a community service compo- 
nent require an intensive investment of time, that is, at least one 
hundred hours in the community placement per semester. Courses involving 
research, field service, and special projects have a wider range of time 
in the field. Students spent from five to one hundred hours per term, 
or an overall average of thirty- three hours. 

In the following sections, attention will be devoted particularly to 
the several departments which include a fairly strong emphasis in 
experiential learning involving community service. These departments are 
Clinical Psychology, Speech and Theatre Arts, and Black Studies. Courses 
in which there is no direct service to the corammity at both graduate and 
undergraduate levels and which at the same time take students into the 
community reflect a fairly long standing interest in field work of various 
kinds. Students sometimes work as groups and sometimes as individuals on 
research or other special projects. One example is Political Science ik^, 
an undergraduate course where students engage in a variety of projects 
having to do with urban politics, neighborhood studies, documentaiy studies 
as well as investigations into housing, pollution control and party politic 
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P sychology Department ; At the undergraduate level, the Psychology 
Department presently offers two courses with em experiential component 
to them. Psychology l66 is a new course taught by a graduate assistant 
and is concerned with mental retardation. This year field visits were 
arranged whereby students in the class could learn more about mental 
retardation. There were 30 students enrolled, and they visited facili- 
ties for retarded children. 

Another new course (Psychology 127), entitled Interpersonal Communi- 
cations, is' taught at St. Freaacis Hospital. This course is designed for 
students who do not plan to attend graduate school, yet want to acquire 
some basic counseling skills for job preparation. These students (15 
selected from 52 applicants) were taught skills in interviewing, group 
encounter experience, and individual assistance with their own problems. 
They assist each other in the group experience and occasionally interview 
£tn outsider in front of the class. This course originated partly because 
students were asking for ^ opportunity to gain some s kills in preparation 
for a job, and partly because a faculty member had the interest and skills 
required to teach in this situation. Of special interest were the comments 
these students made in individually initiated letters to the chairman of 
the department. In all instances, these students indicated that this was 
the most significant course they had taken in their entire four years of 
college. One wa^^ left with the impression that there was a considerable 
degree of individual and group growth as well as considerable respect for 
the teacher. 

A third course is being planned for Fall of 1972 (Psychology ll6). 
This course will be a practicum experience for a limited number of stu- 
dents (12) who will be placed in various mental health institutions. 
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They will be given supervision by the staff in the institution and the 
' faculty member teaching the course will provide consultation for the 
supervisors. Students will be in the institution about six hours a 
week and will receive three credits for the course. This course came 
about as a result of students requesting a field experience. The faculty 
met the need but wanted to provide a suitable. experience so that students 
could receive credit. 

Although it is anticipated that undergraduate students will continue 
to desire courses with an experiential component, it is debatable as to 
how far Psychology or other departments can move in this direction. As 
one faculty member indicated, "Iftiiversity education should be focused on 
education, not training, and the University should no': become a training 
school." ^'^ 

At the graduate level, the Psychology Department has a Glinicai — 
Psychology program in which there is a heavy component of experiential 
learning. Currently, there are k9 students in Ik agencies which meet 
the accrediting standards of the Professional Psychology Association. 
Seven of these training sites^are situated in cities outside of Pitts- 
bxirgh, such as: St. Luke's Hospital, Chicago; Columbia University, 
New York; Langley Porter Neuropsychiatries Institute, San Francisco; 
Institute for Living, Hartford; Worcester State Hospital, Worcester; 
Judge Baker Child Guidance Center, Boston. The primary reason for 
having a number of sites outside of Pittsburgh is because many of the 
possible training sites in Pittsburgh, do, not -meet accrediting standards. 
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Speech and Theatre Arts ; Within the Speech and Theatre Arts program, 
there is an experiential component in both graduate and undergraduate 
curriculum. The total undergraduate enrollment is 60, and about ten 
per cent of these students are engaged in a comm\mity service setting for 
which they receive credit. Such students observe and perform a service 
for children in a nursery school and other agencies of a similar natvire. 

All graduate students (lio)'are required to spend a minimum of two 
terms in an agency, school, or hospital. Students receive field instruc- 
tion trom both faculty and agency personnel, and there are ten agencies 
available for this type of service. There is a formal evaluation made, 
and this is considered part of the student's grading process. While in 
these settings, students perform clinical services such as testing and 
speech evaluation. In fact, to become accredited for speech training, 
it is a requirement, at the national level, for the student to have a 
clinical experience. 

There is also a program entitled, "Clinical Fellowships", which is 
a post-masters' experience. Studei.os in this program are usually hired 
by the agency, fall-time, for this training, and it is essentially 
similar to an "intern" experience. The amount of remuneration, however, 
varies from agency to agency. 

The ma jpr problem^ area is the, expense involved in providing instruc-. 
tion for students. For example, recently some of the hospitals where 
students are placed stipulated that the University should pay students 
for the clinical experience. 

Black Studies Program ; It should be mentioned that the. information on 
Black Studies was collected by interviewing a faculty member, since the 
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department felt there were too many activities to be recorded on the 
questionnaire^ Faculty of the Black Studies program are encouraged by the 
administration to include some field work (research, special projects, 
experiential learning) component in their courses. The extent to which 
this is possible, as well as what focus it will take (research/service), 
depends on the nature of the course, as well as the judgment of the 
particular faculty member. For example, in* the Early Childhood Education 
course, students spend three hours a week in a nursery school affiliated 
with the Black Studies program* Upon completion of the course, students 
are required to write a report on one of the children they have observed. 
During the second part of the course, the student spends eight hovirs a 
week working at the nursery school (students do not do classwork during 
this period), assisting the regular teaching staff of the nursery. 

Other experienti€LL activities revolve around special projects or 
research activities. Some of the projects have been organized around: 
finding better ways to assist blacks through information media (tele- 
vision and newspapers); helping blacks to establish a newspaper; finding 
creative ways to develop a healthier black image through television 
media; and interviewing loced businessmen on special topics. In these 
activities, students and faculty plan together, and there is a strong 
component of community service. 

In addition, recent research studies by the department, some of which 
are conducted in the community by faculty and students, include: a study 
of black institutions in the 'community of Pittsburg; a study of the 
political organization of the Panthers; and a study and development of a 
new course concerning the history of blacks in Pittsburgh. 
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Summary 

Although it might be anticipated that courses reflecting etn experi- 
^ ential learning component would more likely be fovmd in the' social 
sciences, there is actually a rather broad spread over many departments. 
The departments of Clinical Psychology, Black Studies, and Speech and 
Theatre Arts are engaged in offering courese at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels, vhich reflect an e^cperiential learning- commtanity service 
component. The departments of Clinical Psychology, Geography, Anthro- 
pology, Speech and Theatre Arts, French/Italian, Linguistics, Political 
Science, Economics, and Classics have a community-learning experience 
without a service component. 

Since not all departments from the Arts and Sciences returned ques- 
tionnaires , there may very well be a number of other experiential learning 
courses or projects. However, the overall results reflect only a slight 
tendency of depetrtments to become involved in commxirlty-learning experi- 
ences, and a majority of those who do, have already been involved for a 
number of years. The slowness with which this shift is taking place 
seems to suggest that: the extent to which such activities may be sub- 
stituted for classroom learning will continue to be a subject of contro- 
versy (as to whether an institution of higher education should become an 
-.institution for training service rather than education); there are a few 
mechanisms in universities for incorporatjjig the necessary plaiming and 
coordination. to implement experiential learning at the imdergraduate 
level; and fticulty caution because of the need for sound educational 
supervision in the experiential learning situations. 



In spite of the fact that the ccmmunity service component does not 
yet represent a major change from traditional classroom learning to 
experiential learning, present coiorses which reflect this trend do indi- 
cate interest in this direction • 



SIM^ARY OF FINDINGS 



In this chapter, an effort is made to svumnorize a number of trends, 
some of which are common to all experiential learning situations, while 
others reflect a particular clustering of trends in special areas. 
Recognition is given to the several areas which have been emphasized 
throughout the cose study: Major Changes in Program, Maj^or Problems 
Encountered, and Perceived Future Changes and Advantages* The impli- . 
cations in each of these areas will be discussed at the end of each 
section. 

Major Changes in Programs 

There is on .increased use of "inner-city" experiential sites by 
the professional schools at the University of Pittsbu'^gh. This is, in 
part, an apparent residt of the urban crisis and funding appropriated 
for the purpose of finding ways to alleviate urban, problems. This trend 
is particularly evident in the Schools of Education, Medicine, Public 
Health, and Law. For example, the medical school utilizes community- 
oriented experiences with minority groups, and the law school has exper- 
iential learning in neigjiborhood legal centers and prisons. Hie School 
of Social Work has been more traditionally involved in tirban areas, and 
the new School of Health Related Professions has begun with an emphasis 
on inner-city placements. 

The greater emphcusis on the urban crisis has also promoted classroom, 
research, and experiential activities which reflect a movement toward 
concern for social change. In a majority of interviews, faculty members 
reported that students are more concerned with xirban problems and social 
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change than they were five or ten years ago, and that this new-^student; 
orientation has also had some effect on curriculum changes. 'V^ . 

Professional schools with a strong service component increasingly 
stress the theoretical-educational aspect of experiential learning, and 
the service aspect, vhile still very important, gets correspondingly 
less attention* In fact, the educational, research, and service compo- 
nents are often difficxilt to separate in current experiential learning 
programs* 

Patterns of instruction at the experiential level have undergone 
some changes, particularly in the School of Education and the School of 
Social Work* Traditionally, in both schools the student works in a one- 
to-one rc^lationship with supervisor or clinical instructor* The School 
of Education, with its new emphasis on team teatching and the teaching 
center approach, is moving significantly away from this model* The 
School of Social Work has become more flexible about the degree of super- 
vision needed, reflecting a concern for individualizing student learning 
needs* In the present sitxuition, students with varying degrees of 
experience and academic background receive differing degrees of super- 
vision in experiential learning* 

ProfessionekL schools evidence an increase in interdisciplinary 
approaches and sharing of experiential learning situations between 
schools* Professional schools are also increasingly making efforts to 
exert greater control over the experiential situation so that the student 
is educated according to the goals and objectives of that pwticular 
school/ discipline* 

There is a shift toward training professionals at the undergraduate 
level* Although this is not a pronounced trend yet, it is evidenced in 
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the recently established School of Health Related Professions and in 
the newly created imdergraduate program in the School of Social Work. 
Although generic training is the general pattern at the undergraduate 
and master's levels, there is at the sane time an increased o iphasis on 
.specieilists' training at the master's level. 

Professional schools in the Health, Education and Welfare .fields 
place increasing emphasis on preventative aspects of service lather than 
rehabilitative aspects, althou^ rehabilitative service is still a major 
component of experiential learning. 

Individualized approaches to the student's learning requirements 
axe becoming more conwon. A major departure fsrpm tradition is seen in 
the dental school's decision to allow students to finish dental train- 
ing at their own pace, the emphasis being competency rather than time 
requirements. In line with this is a trend in other schools toward a 
more flexible use of reqviirements which could potentially shorten the 
length of training. This is becoming gradually apparent in the medical 
school and in the School of Social Work. 

Professional schools which ordinarily prepare students for direct 
service roles are increasingly including the learning of administrative 
and supervisory skills as well. Persons educated at the Associate Arts 
levels as well as paraprofessional level are increasingly used in direct 
service roles. B.A. graduates also perform direct service roles, while 
the maft»r's degree professional increasingly enters administrative 
positions. 

In the newly developed experiential learning programs, students 
have played a significant role by expressing their interest in such 
programs. Usually, there is also at least a small nucleus of inter- 
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ested faculty who support the notion and assist in its implementation. 
Often there is department -wide support or interest* 

The Arts and Sciences survey on experiential learning^ indicates 
that, except in a few departments, there is no major trend yet to 
include this aspect of learning. However, there is a gradual trend, and 
some faculty anticipate that students may receive more such experiences . 
in the future. 

Implications Concerning Major Changes 

The increased emphsisis on "inner-city" problems inside and outside 
the University has influenced curriculum planning in a number of schools 
and seems to reflect an increased respons5.veness of the University to 
"commxmity" problems, Althoxigii professional schools have been traditionally 
and historically involved with the community to provide experiential 
learning opportunities for students, students how play a more active role 
• in shaping the learning experience. In generaa, faculty report that 
students of today are much more activistic in their orientation to 
problem-solving. 

In most instances, the University relies on the community for 
facilities and experiential instructors. The Schools of Education, 
Medicine, Dental Medicine, and Nursing are exceptions in that their 
faculty provide much or even all of the experiential instruction. 

J.0 also appears very lilc^^ly that reliance on the community will 
increase if professional schools are to meet the demand to expand. This 
suggests that the public relations aspect of University-community inter- 
action will also become increasingly important. 

It may be that 'patterns of experiential learning will include an 



•^See Arts and Sciences section. 
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increasing component of interdisciplinary knowledge and experience. This 
is etlready occiorring to some degree in Education, Social Work, GSPIA, 
and Public Health. If continued, there may eventually emerge more 
readily identifiable learning patterns common to all students in such 
experiences. This might also facilitate the development of theoretical 
knowledge concerning the experiential learning situation. In an effort 
to develop new and effective teaching models for the experiential compo- 
nent, it may be that professionals from different schools will increas- 
ingly share their knowledge. Such cross-fertilization of experience and 
knowledge may be a challenge and stimulus for all concerned and may 
resiat in new levels of theoretical integration in this complex area 
of learning. 

It will be interesting to note the trend toward professional training 
at the undergraduate level. It would appear that this trend may become 
more pronounced due to the ever-increasing demand for direct service and 
administrative personnel in many areas. The increase of such personnel 
will free the advanced practitioner for specialization or administrative- 
socisj. change concerns. 

The preventative emphasis of experiential learning is likely to 
involve new tj'pes of learning situations that will call for new skills, 
such as meeting members of the public to inform them of prevention programs, 
devising innovative and effective means of communicating preventative 
aspects through television and the press, increasing abilities to work in 
teams with professionals from varjring backgrounds, and establishing 
neighborhood centers to deal with problems in their early stages. 

The movement toward individualizing student learning experience 
reflects respect for individual differences in interests and learning 



rates* Such an emphasis also places much more responsibility on the 
student for choosing learning goals rather than on the program or the 
system. Hopefully, new responsibility and more latitude in making 
choices will have accelerated students' intellectual and personal growths 

The trend toward providing administrative skills in addition to 
experiential learning skills seems to be a natural outcome of the demand 
for qualified persons to administer programs* Wiere is an increased 
interest in involvement in policy and decision-making* This interest is 
accompanied by more attention to administrative theory and to the possi- 
bilities of cross-disciplinary exchanges in this area* It may be that 
those who have a primary interest in administration will spend less time 
in experiential situations so that administrative preparation can begin 
earlier and become a more specialized field* 

Althou^ there is not a significant development of experiential 
learning in Arts and Sciences at the University of Pittsburgh at this 
Juncture, it seems possible from the interviews with faculty members that 
student interest in such programs is on the increase. Whether or not 
^.his interest will result in a significant increase in experiential 
learning opportunities for students will depend, in some part, on faculty 
and departmental time limitations, and philosophical outlooks concerning 
the issue of "training" versus "classroom education". Another important 
factor is the problem of locating suitable agencies for student placement* 
If new experiential learning programs are to be implemented, adequate 
supervisory personnel must be found and administrative mechanisms must 
be developed so as to provide effective and meaningful implementation 
of programs* 
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Major Problems Encountered 

In a raadority of schools and departments, there is a shortage of 
available faculty to instruct the experiential learning aspects of student 
education. This problem is complicated by the ftict that many professional 
schools have accrediting standards to meet in the selection of clinical 
instructors or supervisors which necessitates a fairly narrow reaige of 
choice among potentially available personnel. In a number of instances, 
then, expansion of prograjns, as well as of student enrollment, is limited 
because there are not enou^ qualified instructors. 

A related issue is the availability of suitable experiential sites. 
There is a constetnt pressure to locate new sites, and in some schools 
possibilities for placement actually .seem to be diminishing rather than 
increasing. In their efforts to provide experiential learning situations, 
some prograjns have by necessity sought out agencies in areas quite distant 
from Pittsburgh. This has been particoaarly the case in Medical and 
Hospital Administration and Clinical Psychology. Although some profes- 
sional schools have been able to open up new sites in connection with an 
increased interest in the inner-city, they have not been able to get very 
much involved in rural areas due to transportation problems and lack of 
funding for rural programs. 

Many faculty are veiy much concerned with the type of learning to 
which students are exposed on experiential sites. In some situations, 
students are not given opportunities related to their professional training. 
Sometimes this has restated in the withdrawal of student interns from a 
particular experiential situation, as happened, for example, in the law 
school. This concern for a systematic experience for the student has led 
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to increased efforts for facility control over experiential learning 
programs in some schools. 

The recent financial crisis in higher education has affected a 
significant reduction in experiential learning sites in instances where 
a school or department relied on financial support in the form of a 
stipend ffom an outside source. The agencies concerned were unable to 
provide funds for student support. Intern programs in the School of 
Education and in the Medicsil etnd Hospital Administration Program of the 
School of Public Health have been significantly affected by such cutbacks. 
FedersuL cutbacks have affected other programs of experiential learning* 
In the School of Education the Triple T program has been influential in 
establishing many internship positions at the graduate level* As has 
been di'scussed earlier, this federally- funded program is being discoij^ 
tinued. The reduction in student stipends generally has affected many 
schools* In the School of Social Work, for example, there has been a 
drastic cutback in support which, for some students at least, puts into 
jeopardy the completion of the educational program* 

The development of new programs in experiential learning has encoun- 
tered some internsuL resistance, but, in general, the support of students 
and interested faculty has led to implementation at least at some level. 
The most controversial issue has been the worth of such programs for 
educational purposes* .Very directly connected to this concern is the 
whole matter of evsLLuating student performance in the experiential situa- 
tion* This remains a difficult task even for instructors of considerable 
experience* Although some professional schools have, due to long involve- 
ment with experiential learning, well developed evaluative guidelines on 
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which there is usually a fair eunoxint of agreement on criteria, faculty in 
these schools atill perceive discrepancies in weighting evaluative criteria 
between faculty members. It has been pointed out that there is at present 
no established method of assessing the competency of practicing physicians, 
societl workers, dentists, and so on. Thus, it is nqt surprising that 
student evalmtions are not well-established. 

The difficulty in evaluating experientieuL performance is probably 
related to the interesting finding that only about half of the professional 
schools included in this study count the experiential component as part 
of the grading process. A practice in some schools* for a long time has 
been merely to give a pass-fail grade for experiential learning. If 
experiential programs continue to expand ajid diversify, the problem of 
evaluation will become even more crucial. ^ 

Ijnplications Concerning Eroblems Encoimtered ; The problems of 
finding additional experientietl sites and qualified professionals to 
instruct students in experientietl learning are critical, for these short- 
ages greatly hinder expansion in any professional school. Faculty in the 
schools and departments are faced with the problem of how choices of 
sites and instructors could be made more flexible without sacrificing 
standards. One perceived way of easing the situation is to provide 
full-time positions for the purpose of overall coordination of the 
experiential learning program in a particuiar department or school. The 
coordinator role is viewed by al',. schools as a vital element in the 
successful expansion, as well as the continuance of placement in current 
experiential sites. A less discussed aspect of the coordinator role 
seems also to be vital: that is, the development of public relations with 
community groups and eigencies \Aio might be receptive to providing placements 
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if sufficient attention is given to their own responsibilities and needs. 

A concern of at least equal magnitude is reduction in funding, for 
students generally and for student internship experiences specifically* 
At present, the only method of compensating for federal cutbacks appears 
to be to turn to community agencies and groups for increased financial 
support. This will meetn establishing the usefulness of student trainees 
in achieving agency goals • The concern of many faculty for more control 
over experiential learning may cause conflict in attempting to obtain 
more financial support from agencies. 

The twin issues of the meaningfulness of experiential learning and 
the evaluation of student performance are expected to be foci of contro- 
versy for some time. There is certainly a definite trend toward including 
experiential learning programs in professional schools where they have 
not been included before. To a lesser extent, there is also some evi- 
dence of a growing interest at the undergraduate level* Particularly, 
in newer programs, relations between agencies and schools or departments 
may depend on the ability to work out a mutual agreement as to what con- 
stitutes a worthwhile educational experience for a student, while at the 
same time providing sufficient reward to placement agencies. Evaluation 
of student performance in experiential learning situations is still 
considered very difficult, in spite of ongoing efforts to provide some 
objectivity in assessment. In all professional schools^ guidelines are 
utilized, and in many instances students participate in the total evalua- 
tion* However, there are indications from faculty members that, in some 
cases at least, inter-rater reliability is very low, reflecting continuing 
difficulties even \Tith established guidelines. It would appeal* that more 
research is needed concerning methods of evaluation of individual 
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performance so that rather broad models covering a variety of experiential 
situations can be found. Otherwise, the value of e:qperiential learning 
viU remain questionable in some minds, ajid it will certainly be very 
difficiilt to ascertain Tdiat changes should be incorporated in experien-* 
tial learning. 

Perceived Future Changes and Advantages 

Professional schools in the health and welfare areas will increasingly 
stress preventative aspects more than rehabilitative aspects of service. 
Fac\aty members in these schools believe that dealing with the source of 
physical and social ills will more effectively promote a state of well 
being throu^out the community. The health professions also indicate a 
clear intention to become more flexible in requirements an'i to lessen 
the length of time spent in professional training programs. The per- 
ceived benefits are responsiveness in meeting varying interests and 
needs, reducing the overall costs of education, and producing needed 
professionals more quickly. 

The health, welfare, and education schools project a marked emphasis 
on community aspects of problems in their fields. Such an emphasis seeks 
to encoiurage and stimulate graduates to be forerunners in social change 
which will create better services in the community. In addition, the 
expanded role of auxiliary personnel in health and welfare and, to a 
lesser extent in education, is viewed as a significant step toward allowing 
for more specialized professionals. The advantage will be that the more 
advanced specialist will have more time to spend on acute and difficult 
situations, whereas non-specialists can be utilized for generalized 
diagnostic end rehabilitative services. 
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It is interesting to note the future emphasis on training profes- 
sionals at the imdergradxxate level, particularly in the health related 
professions and in social work. Persons educated at this level will be 
used to fill the great need for well-qualified persons in direct service 
activities, A number of schools, particularly the more recently developed 
ones, also see advantages in introducing mid- level administrative courses 
to better prepare professionals for leadership roles rather them direct 
service roles, \diich will be increasingly handled by undergraduate or 
auxiliary personnel. 

In all professional schools, there is an interest in greater indi- 
vidualization of student programs which implies encouraging more self- 
direction on the part of students. In addition, the increased movement 
toward the use of non- traditional sites, as well as sites away ffom the 
immediate Pittsburgh area, is perceived as a necessary and helpful way 
to locate more suitable sites and to gain additional sites. Most of the 
schools stress the need for a full-time coordinator for the experiential 
component, so as to provide more attention to the overall development 
of the experiential program. 

Implications of Perceived Futiure Changes and Advantages : Although 
the emphasis on prevention in the health and welfare fields is quite 
evident, there appears to be difficulty in implementation, largely 
because practitioners and administrators are kept fully occupied with 
\inmet rehabilitative needs of the community. It may be that professionals 
and auxiliary personnel will need to be trained in methods of mass coimnuni- 
cations so as to introduce preventative elements with greater impetus to 
larger numbers of people. 
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The strong community focus with a view toward social change in health, 
education, and welfare fields is very noticeable* However, whether or 
not graduates of these schools will be more active in introducing changes 
in community care remains to be seen. It is likely that some profession- 
als will show a greater interest in this than others, and it would be 
interesting to try to assess, at some futwe date, the overall effects 
of this eii'phasis on former gradxiates. 

The trend toward shortening the length of professionea training 
seems potentiadly to be a beneficial innovation, and it is in line with 
more flexibility and individualization for the student. At the same time, 
there is the possibility that educational paths might emerge which would 
not be desirable. On the one hand, shortening the educational process 
mi^t lead to the creation of professionals who know a little about 
everything but lack depth in understanding in any area. On the other 
hand, students in professioneLL schools could feel pushed toward early 
specialization which could have the effect of narrowing rather than 
broadening socieuL concerns. 

In view of the expatided ^ole of auxiliary personnel in the profes- 
sions in the future, it would indeed seem that t trend toward specializa- 
tion in the graduate schools, particularly in doctoral programs, would be 
augmented. The development of auxiliary personnel does seem to have the 
positive potential of reducing the cost of services in the long run. 
However, there remains the problem of educating the public to accept 
auxiliary personnel as qualified to perform tasks formerly handled by 
professionals of longer training. 
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It appears then that increased specialization at doctoral levels is 
being implemented, balanced off by a growing number of programs aimed at 
training generalists at the undergraduate and naster's levels* The demands 
on professionals at both these levels will be great, and it remains to 
be seen whether their efforts can be concerted to effect social change 
in solving problems of unmet community needs and moving into preventative 
programs, particularly in health and welfare arew. 
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appendd: a 

Volunteer Activities at the University of Pittsburgh YMCA 

At the University of Pittsburgh, the YMCA is a major channel for 
student volunteer service in the community. As such, it represents a 
significant altf»rnative for experiential learning at both undergraduate 
and graduate levels although most students participating are xuidergrad- 
uates* Approximately 1,1^20 University students were involved in various 
projects during 1971-1972. Projects include a number of activities, and 
they fall into five major areas: (l) Companionship-Enrichment Programs 
^dLth Children; (2) Tutorials and Other Supplementary Educational Programs; 
(3) Volunteer Programs in Mental Health and Correctional Agencies; 
(k) Student to Student Programs .(drug and draft counselling, foreign 
student activities, etc.; and (5) Leadership Groups. 

Thus, this represents one of the largest student organizations at 
the University. The funding for this program is largely financed by the 
United Pund/Community Chest Agency (75 per cent), through the YMCA of 
Pittsburgh. The remaining 25 per cent is supplied through donations and 
fund-raising activities of the YMCA. There is no financial support from 
the University of Pittsburg, with the exception of free office space in 
the Student Union. 

Although the YMCA has always been involved in community service, the 
local volunteer movement, as it now operates, began about seven years ago 
at the University of Pittsburgh. The following are some of the major 
highlights as indicated by background data. 

The data concerning the above activities indicate that the largest 
number of student volunteers are involved in Mental Health and Correctional 



Progra^fjSj usually v;ithin the variouG mental hospitals and correctional 
institutions close to Pittsburgh. The Tutorial. Program is a significantly- 
large program reflecting a considerable number of childi'en and student 
volunteers involved. It represents the second largest group of student 
volunteers. Companionship-enrichment programs pjid student-to-stixdent 
programs are smaller and may represent a larger investment of time and 
may be one of the reasons for less volunteers. The student-to-student 
program represents more controversial approaches in the sense of the draft 
issue and drug problems among University students. The leadership groups 
at the student level represent student volunteers who are trained as 
leaders for various projects in the YMCA. The adult volunteers among 
the leadership groups represent, by and large, " fatrulty who serve on the 
board of the University YMCA. 

Major Changes in Program 
The present director is attempting to introduce more structure which 
•^rilll assist student leaders in being more systematic in -the carrying out 
of their tasks. Thus, at the goals and objectives level, the volunteer 
movement has become somewhat more secularized. In other words, there is 
a concern for the kind of learning that can be provided for the student 
(a conscious learning experience). 

Problems Encounterei in Program 
Financial : The YMCA like many social service agencies has also been 
affected by the national economic circumstances, and all programs within 
the "Y" must be justified in a cost-benefit manner. That is, because the 
general budget of the YMCA in Pittsburgh has been tightened by less com- 
munity funding available and all programs within the "Y", including the 



progran a- the University, must be justified. This results in the settings 
of new goals (e.g., an increase of volun-.eer participation of ten per cent) 
as a justification for an allocation of future financial resources. 

Goal Setting at Experiential Level : At the goal setting level, 
.students set their ovm goals and occasionally after a program is under- 
\ra.yy the goals are not relevant to the needs of the participants being 
served. Related to this is the problem of finding ways to assist the 
student leader id.th his responsibilities, especially when there is an 
emphasis on self-reliance in setting goals. Thus, at the goal setting 
level are three levels of needs to be concerned id.th: (l) the needs of 
the person receiving the service; (2) the needs of the volunteers; and 
(3) the needs of student leaders. 

Social Concern Issues ; Although the primary empha;sis is on direct 
services, there is a question as to'how much the YMCA at the University 
can become involved in wider social issues which reflect racial and 
community problems. The director states, 'Me are not sure how we can 
become more constructive in dealing iriith the racial issues and there are 
few black volunteers which seems a result of our 'white image 1" 

In terns of providing field experiences, there is an increasing 
interest anong University students to become involved \n.th delinquents, 
but there are not enough opportunities to do volunteer work in this area. 
This is aiso true in the mental health field, but to a lesser extent. 

Perceived Future Changes and Advantages 
In adiLtion to providing more structure for student coordinators, 
more concern \nll probably be given to having students involved in 
conmunity projects. There is already some planning in this aspect for 



s^udon: involvonierit within the Oaklazrl ^.rea. 11 ic possible thai. ^tudan:;s 
may eventually receive credit for volunteer activities. The School of 
Education, it was learned, is presently considering to offer their students 
a basic course in voluntarism, reflecting the importa.nce it has for 
professional educators. 

It is most likely that the volunteer movement vail continue to 
expand within and outside the University and may eventually resxat in 
students receiving credit for their activities. Although the University 
of Pittsburgh's volunteer activities are primarily through the YMCA, 
which acts as an independent body from the University, the trend at the 
national level is for universities to have a central volunteer agency 
\n.thin the university structure. 

Significantly, such a program cein provide the student vath a variety 
of learning situations in which to develop interpersonal skills vrhich 
can result in a considerable amount of personal growth and the establish- 
ment of career goals. The fact that major responsibility for setting 
project goals rests with the students adds appreciably to their experience 
in terras of de^'-eloping future administrative awareness of "relevance" 
and conflict in goal formulation. 



' Questions for 3^ature Consideration 

7nere are a niunber of questions and concerns that have arisen as a 
result of this exploratory study. Some of these questions reflect gaps in 
existing knovrledge which may provide the basis for the development of 
research in various aspects of ezcperiential learning. 

(1) At the outset of this exploratory study, it v/as hoped that 
additional exploration and opinions of experiential learning could be 
gained iron the student population as well. Assessment of the student 
experience might be accomplished by interviewing students concerning 
their views about the goals of the experiential learning component, and 
whether these goals are achievable ajid to what extent. Similar explora- 
tory questions such as those included in this study could be utilized 
for comparison of perception between students and faculty. Two other 
groups could also be included, the experiential instructor and the person 
receiving the service. In view of the time needed for carrying out the 
research, such a study would most likely have to lixnit its scope to one 
or two professional schools, 

(2) Team teaching as utilized in the School of Education might 
provide some fruitful research of interest in the administrative-political 
area. An assumption concerning this experience might be: Team teaching 
is a der:ocratic process which leads to greater participation through 
sharing of goal setting and goal implementation. Therefore, adminif;tra- 
tive decisions regarding teaching and educational policy might become a 
cooperative venture among participants which alters traditional roles of 
teachers. and administrators in the school system. Or, stated differently. 



zing" decision-making? 

A second question concerning teajn teaching concerns the question of 
vrhether or not team teaching is an effective v;ay of iir.ploinenting experien- 
tial learning. It maybe that teaiii teaching, like maJiy group processes, 
may approach a point v;here the particir)anLs do not gain as much as they 
once lid. Is there a point in time v;herein this can be rccogniv.od; Also, 
do seme students find that the group process hinders their creativeness 
in reaching? If so, why does this happen? 

(3) The professional schools clearly demonstrate that very often 
what a student learns in experiential learning is loj'gely detei-mined by 
the activities that shape his learning. Therefore, the introduction of 
interdisciplinary learning might enable students to realize a wider 
range of experiences directly and indirectly. The assumption being that 
interdisciplinary teaching in both class and experiential setting assist 
the student in identifying common areas of concern in spite of different 
approaches used. In so doing, students broaden their professional view, 
which, in turn, enables them to vrork more cooperatively with other 
professionals. 

{k) There is a trend toward the development of experiential learning 
and the offering of professional degrees at the B.A. level. This may mean 
that the gradual extension of experiential learning at undergraduate 
levels \rill lead to increased specialization at the graduate level. This 
may, in turn, increase competition for specialized training which \7ill 
intensify a concern for security and position rather than a concern and 
identification "vrith social change problems, ideas, and values. 
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(p) Trie goal of all pro:u2;5ionul schools is to educate a s^u.:en: to 
become a competent professional. Yet it is extremely difficult to iden- 
tify vThat is meant by competent ♦ Therefore, efforts should be made to 
identify what is considered coz-petent within a profession. Professional 
associations sire groups that are established to maintain standards and 
promote a strong professional image. Perhaps research concerning the 
ideal image and what can realistically be expected might be a ^.my of 
determining what is 'considered competent. 

(6) Some e^cperiential programs have faith in unstructured learning 
situations and assume that unstructured learning (i.e., student not told 
what he should study), in comparison to structured learning (assignments, 
tests, etc.), leads to greater autonomy (self-ai^eness, self- direction, 
increased confidence) in the long run, although the initial \:incortainty 
experienced by the student can be very difficult. Further analysis of 
this assumption might enable experiential instructors to identify degrees 
of readiness for independent tasks by noting patterns of student response 
to learning tasks. 

(7) Some proponents of ercperiential learning claim that working among 
minority groups or disadvantaged groups is important in changing attitudes 
of students (prejudices and stereotypes). This may be true, but would 
have to be evalixated in terms of degree of change. In any event, a further 
ass^omption such as tte foUa-ring might prove xxseful in deterzrining the 
validity of experiential learning as a means of changing attitudes: 
Experiential learning provides students with cross-cultural experiences 
that lead to greater attitude change and perhaps this might be measured on 
a positive/more positive/negative/more negative scale. 



(8) Tr.o t"rr. ±ntQ^i-::'iiov. is used a gi-oa': d-'^ia by of .-ip'ri 

en-ial learning to describe -.v-hat should bal-:c place in the -:o-.al thoory- 
practice educative experience of a student. Hoi-revor, whether or not one 
2ar. really assess a lerel oi" integration in another person or in oneself 
i'or that matter, raises a theoretical question concerning the meaning of 
integration. Vlhen this is done, it is seen that a variety of r.eajiings can 
be applied to this co..o.ept.~ There are philosophical, psychological, 
social, historical, and educational views involved. It may be that a 
professional school does have a criterion by which to assess a level of 
integration. However, even vdthin a professional ©roup, there are a 
variety of opinions concerning how one arrives at a decision as to whether 
the student has integrated theory ^-rith the experiential aspects of his 
>nowledge. It is also suspected that it has become a term loosely used. 
Cne that has a principled sound to lt\ but talcen for granted and not 
questioned in its common usages. It may be necessary and helpful for 
educators in the professions to reassess the various meanings and means 
of assessing levels of integration if it is to have significance of appli- 
cation in experiential learning. 

It may be that there are special learning situations that promote 
integration. That the tern is used frequently and v-ith considerable 
er^hasis the-e is no doubt. V]hether it is cleariy understood may be 
questioned, particularly in the experiential learning situation. 

It is significant to note that there are few recent studies or 
articles concerning this concept. The dissertation, research stated above 
A-as done in the raid-thirties and early forties and constitutes serious 
exports at understanding the meaning of integration. V7hat literature is 
available on the subject is nore concerned \T±th psychological levels of 
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integration, although Bibcr, Bovrer, Sanford, BXid Kxxhie address thomselves 
to this problem when they speak of st\xdent leai*nins in hi^^hcr education.^ 
Hophwins discusses the concept at length and particularly its relation to 
education and the roles that students perform in society; 

Many, if not most contemporary educators, 
seem to regard education as a specific instru- 
ment designed to attack specific problems and 
■ hence expected to produce specific results-. • 
This conception runs counter to the integrative 
concept. Education is not a tool, nor a kit of 
tools. On the .contrary, education is a univer- 
sal flexible haiidle designed to fit all varieties 
of tools. Otherwise the student becomes a mere 
specialist, and as such Td.ll contribute, not to 
integration, but to increased fractionalism. 
Finally, he \/ill create a society in which even 
he loses his function because neither he nor 
anyone else idll know how%the specialized 
operations are to contribute to the irtiole. In 
fact he wi5,l be a person who struggles against 
the vrhole." 

The statement is interesting because it was written in 1937, at a 
time when specialization ^Tas beginning to make its impact felt. In a 
sense, he gave an appropriate warning, for specialization today has come 
to fit his description for a number of professionals and laymen. Hopkins 
also felt that "Of all types of curriculums discussed, the experience 
curriculum offers greatest possibilities for meeting the integrating needs 
of pupils ajid tes^chers."^ ' 

Since the research effort in this area is scant, it would seem appro- 
priate that increased efforts concerning the meaning and application of 
integration in higher education be seriously considered, particularly in 
experiential aspects of the p?rofessional schools. 

(9) The length of time a student spends in experiential learning is 
often considerable. Some faculty believe this detracts from a proper 
awareness of conceptual material and does not allow for the student to 



i^.-eOup his ror?.oc Mre capacities ♦ Is i*: poojiblo to ;::r.crn:i.it,- •.;ii-Ui' f 
or not & shorter experience, but vrith selected learning t>ituations, mie^ht 
promote a better learning experience? For excjwplc, vrtiat is the sicnillcaricc 
concernins the effect of intense and difficult fiii;uatior.* over shorter 
peric. ; of time? Certainly this adds to (ho student's ability to deal ^/ith 
crisis situations, but might it not also heighten hi3 conceptual av/areness? 
In relation to this, to what extent do simulation exercises provide 
greater a^mreness of both experiential and theoretical concerns? SLuula- 
tion experiments have developed rapidly in the last fovr years and may 
prove to have a number of advantages as stated by Beecock, Coleman, and 
Raser. ^ Ho\fever, it \w,s only mentioned by one professional educator in 
this study, and \ra.s not viewed favorably as it \ras felt to be too arti-. 
ficial an experience* 

(10) A number of new programs, particularly at the undergraduate 
level, are promoting the implementation of experiential learning among 
liberal arts schools. At this point, these programs are seen as ''new", 
and some\7hat anti-academic. Hovrcver, it will be of interest to not* the 
evaluation of these programs into moxe professional forms of experiential 
learning such as an increasing emphasis on evcauative norms, professional 
associations, routinization and bureaucratization, llius, an interesting 
research for the futui^e might be to assess the extent to which this educa- 
tional movement vrill become professionalized at the undergraduate level. 
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